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Pectures. 


A CHRISTMAS COURSE OF EARRRIMENTALLY 
ILLUSTRATED LECTUR 


RoxvAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, 

WILLIAM DUDDELL, Esq. F.R.S., will, on i NEXT, 
December 28, at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of SIX LECTURES 
(adapted to a ‘Juvenile Auditory) on ‘ Modern Electricity.’ 

Subscription (for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea 
(Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season 
(extending from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Tickets 
may be obtained at the Office of the Institution. 








Gxhibitions. 


A RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
a WALTER CRANE, President. 
NINTH EXHIBITION. NEW GALLERY, JANUARY 8. 
Receiving Days, DECEMBER 238, 29. 
For particulars apply to EDWARD 8. PRIOR, Hon. 8ec., 1, Hare 
Court, Temple, E.C. 





NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY OF 
4 ARTS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
The SECOND “EXHIBITION will he held at the re" gala 
ART GALLERIES, YORK. Opening JANUARY 24, 





" Probident Sustitutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EAKL ~~ ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
residen 
Col. The Hon. HARRY LW W. ‘LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary once to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of eK 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man oman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon ment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, * provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of a in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her lite 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the iate John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole neriod of the agitation the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowleaee,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supperter of this Institution. 

The “Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employds of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

he ane aaeae Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died’ May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
least ten years. 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to mye of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be r 1 for by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief isawarded in ccordance with —; merits and requirements of 

WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








PROVIDENT 


‘THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
(Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDKA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants, 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
pareenase in the following advantages :— 

pt Freedom from want in time ef Adversity as long as need 
exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A _ in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for Members, with garden produce, coal, and medi 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when itis needed. 

SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 

SEVENTH. she geomeens of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mz. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, £.0. 





Soriceties. 
QGcorrissH TSA. SOCIET Y. 


The ANNUAL Guna Al. MEFTING of a SCOTTISH TEXT 
SOCIETY will be held in DOWELL'S OMS, 18, GEORGE 
STREET, EDINBURGH oa. 7 a Re J at 3 o'clock. 

—* DICKSON, weenie 





 Caanaiend, 
RovalL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


The NEXT DATE for aencings in WORKS for the EXAMINATION 
for Admission to the CADEMY SCHOOLS of PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, and AROITRCTURE is SATURDAY. January 1. 

All particulars can he obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy, Piccadilly, W. 





y Order, 
FRED. A. EATON, Secretary, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head ging oy LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. late Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Geanbridgs. 





EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Farge Staff. of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially hnilt Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
Mistress. Miss COMFORT. 


CGaRETS Oo COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, §&.E. 
AVELING, M.A. B.&c. 
oo 1 ae Universities and Professions. 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 


TPHE NATIONAL wt ERSITY OF 
IREL. 

NOTICE TO GRADUATES py STUDENTS OF THE 
LATE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
Attention te called to the following provision of the Irish Uni- 

versities Act, 1908 : 

Section 13 os eoction (3), is as follows 

“All terms kept and exs arrinatione “passed by any graduate or 
student in the Royal University of Ireland shall, on the dissolution 
of that University be deemed to be terms kept and examinations 
passed at the University at which he is entitled to be registered as a 
graduate, if a graduate, and in any other case, at either of the two 
new Universities at the election of the student, and the governing 
body of each of the two new Universities shall, so far as practicable, 
provide for any such students obtaining degrees on conditions not 
more onerous than those under which they could obtain corre- 
sponding degrees in the Royal University of Ireland.” 

Forms. sae may be had from— 

EPH M’GRATH, LI. D.. Registrar of the University. 

National Duiversity y Ireland, Dublin. 














HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
IRELAND, 


NOTICE ss ee a OF THE LATE ROYAL 
ERSITY OF IRELAND 
The attention of omer of the late Royal Tniversity is directed 
to Section 13 of the Irish Universities Act, 1908, which provides for 
the registration of Graduates of the Royal University as Graduates 
of the National University of Ireland. 
A copy of the Section above referred to, with the necessary Forms 
of Application for Registration, can be had from— 
SEPH M’GRATH, LL.D.. Registrar of the University. 
National’ Unive rsity of Ireland, Dubiin. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate Sper are to 
the CHOTCE <a SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIR. 
TUTORS in England or Abroa: 
are invited to at nen or = fully ‘detailed particulars to 
GABBITAS, THRING & 
who for more than thirty years fbave been closely in tie with the 
leading Ed csta 
Advice, free of p Save is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 

late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








Situations Varant. 
YU MVeseITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS. 


The COUNCIL invites masa for the above post. Stipend 
150. per annuin. 





y Testimonials, should he sent to the 
eiudena not later aon THURSDAY. January 6, 1910. 
The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 


Furth ticul: be obtained from 
anmeniedan GEO. H. MORLEY Secretary. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL NEHEUDIR CYMRU 
A MYNWY. 








The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post 
ot nO LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 
L 

Further particulars may be obtained from oe undersigned, to 
whom applications, with Testimonials (which — Pots be printed), 
must be sent on or before TUESDAY. ae 4, 19 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, BA, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, December Wt 1909. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
l5s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








PRIFYSGOL CYMRU. 
NIVERSITY OF WALES 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, 
Appointments will shortly he made to the FXAMINERSHIPS 
NOW VACANT for the MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS in 
JUNE and SEPTEMBER, 1910, in the following Subjects :— 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. MATHEMATICS. 
GREEK. GERMAN, 
Particulars may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, University 
poirot Cathays Park, Cardiff, to whom applications a appoint- 
ments should be sent not later than JAN UARY 7 7, 1910, 





U NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


The en arore of the TAYLOR INSTITUTION A erated. i 
ba course of Hilar. a, to the ELECTION of a L. ECTUR 

RMAN for EASTER TERM, 1910. The poke FX. in the aa 
faneees will be for ive Years, with an annual Stipend of 2001., 
together with one-half of any Fees paid for attendance at his Lectures 
and Classes. — Applications, stating age and qualifications, accom- 
panies by Testimonials, should he addressed to THE CURATORS, 

Taylor Institution, Oxford, on or before SATURDAY, January 29. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for the position of ASSISTA NT 
LECTURER in GERMA Candidates must possess British or 
German University Degr ~y or equivalent qualification. and be able to 
Lecture in English or in German on Modern German Literature and 
also to conduct German Classes in the Faculty of Commerce. Stipend 
1501. Applications, accompanied by references and not more than 

three Testimonials, should be sent, on or before JANUARY 15, to 
THE REGISTRAR, The University, Manchester, from whom further 
seein ulars may be obtained. 














Kixes SCHOOL, GRANTHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The GOVERNORS of the above er yty - the Foundation o 
Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and o Edward the Sixth, 
intend to proceed to the APPOI NIMENT oid EAD MAST A 

Candidate must be between the ages of 28 and 45 years, and be a 
Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, or have such other 
equivalent qualification as may be appror ed by the Board of Education. 
The Head Master when elected will be subject to the Scheme of the 
Board of Education dated December 1, 1909. Applications es the 7th 
proximo. Psrticulars of the appointment can be obtained f: 

UBREY MALIM, Clerk to the Gove ernors. 

Grantham, December 17, te 


[HE FOUNDATION OF KING EDWARD VL., 


THE KING'S SCHOOLS IN MACCLESFIELD. 


The GOVERNORS of this FOUNDATION will shortly proceed to 
appoint a HEAD MASTER of the combined Schools, hitherto carried 
on under the names of The Grammar School and The Modern School 
in Macclesfield, and which are about to be amalgamated under c 
name of The Grammar School, under a new Scheme of the Board o: 
Education. 

He must be a Graduate of 4 Gatvestty in the United Kingdom, 
and not more than 45 years of a, 

It is proposed to at once oxack new School Buildings to accom- 
meee 200 Boys. 

he Salary Will be 6002. a year, with a Capitation Payment of 11. per 
ont for every Boy over 100, and with House and ae rent free 
The total number of Boys now at the two Schools is 1 
sae Head Master will enter upon his dulies in SEPTEM 

Candidates are requested to send their applications (stating age) 
and Testimonials not later than MAKCH 1. 1910, to me the under- 
signed A. C. PROCTER, from whom full particulars can _ be obtained, 

fs RTHOR C. PROCTER 

23, King Edward Street, Macclesfield, 

December 16, 1909. 





HURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING 
COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 

WANTED, a MISTRESS at ST. MARY'S HALL to teach Mathe- 
matics, Needlework, and Hygiene. Salary 80l., with Board and 
Kesidence. — Apply to PRINCIPAL, stating Degree, age, and 
a 


MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED for JANUARY, a SCIENCE MISTRESS (good Botany 
and Physical Geography, General Elemen Science). Must have 
some experience and Understand the care of boratories.—Apply at 
once to THE HEAD MISTRESS. 


ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 








EXETER. 





WANTED, ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, with experi- 
ence in teaching Infant School and Kindergarten ‘Methods and 
English Subjects. Salary 1200. 

Apritessions, should be lodged, not later than JANUARY 11, 1910, 
with THE REGISTRAR, from whom a Form and particulars of 
appointment may be obtained. 





GEORGIA 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE - ART 


COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the 
Principal National Collections, ae ang the National 
Gallery, London ; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c. 

MODERN ART. A numerous Collection 
of Reproductions from the Royal Academy, the Tate 
Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief Works 


of this Artist are copied in Permanent Autotype. 


ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Repre- 


sentative Series of Works by these Painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS by 


REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON, &c. 


‘*For good reproductions there is 
nobody better than the Autotype 
Company, or half so good.’’—OvTLook. 





Prospectuses of above Issues will 
be sent free on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are 
given in the 


FINE-ART CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Illustrations. 
Post free, One Shilling. 


The Company undertakes Copying 

and Enlargements of own Photo- 

graphs, in Monochrome or Colour, 

and the Reproduction of Oil Paintings 
in Private Collections. 


A visit of inspection is invited. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CO., Ltd. 


74, New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon, W.C. 








BekovGH OF LOWESTOFT. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, JANUARY 11, Graduate ASSISTANT MASTER for 
the MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, to teach Four-and-a-half 
Days per Week in the Secondary School and Two Evenings per Week 
in the Technical Classes during the Winter Session (September-May). 
Main Subjects: Physics; Subsidiary : Chemistry and Mathematics, 
Must be ty : have had teaching experience in ry 
; to take a real interest in the School Games. 
Commencing Salary re 1351., according to experience, rising to 1501. 
by annual increments of 7 10s. 

Applications, giving full particulars as to age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, and accompanied by —, of Testimonials, to be made, not 
later than DECEMBER 30, . BEATTIE NICHOLSON, Town 
Clerk, Lowestoft. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL ee to appoint a CATALOGUER in the 
LIBRARY. Salary 125/. per annum.—Applications, stating Academic 
qualifications and Library experience, with copies of three Testi- 
monials, should be sent, not later than JANUARY 12, 1910, to THE 
REGISTRAR, from whom further tnncenmene may be obtained 














THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


apiaiicotion: 5 will be seiitind sant up to JANUARY 15 for the post of 
NT LIBRARIAN. Salary 30l. oe particulars may be 
had from THE HUNOKARY LIBRARIA 








Miscellaneous. 


HE undersigned, being now in London for the 
purpose of GATHERING MATERIAL for a COM- 
PLETE and AUTHENTIC EDITION of the WORKS of 
JOSEPH HAYDN, would be glad to hear from Owners of 
any Original Autograph MSS. by this Composer. 
Any assistance will be greatly esteemed. 
Dr. WAHL, De Keyser’s Hotel, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 





T° WRITERS OF HISTORICAL STORIES. — 
A LEADING FIRM OF PUBLISHERS will be glad 

AUTHORS who have had experience in WKITING IsTORICAT, 
STORIES FOR YOUNG PEUPLE.—Apply at once, by letter, to 
W.. Box 1653, ye Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 





7 a4 
OUTH NORWOOD.—The Daughter of a well- 

known Literary Man is desirous of LETTING TWO BEDROOMA 
and a SITTING ROOM S South Norwood Hill. With Board. Rooms 
ty suit a Coot Hus a and Une Son or Daughter; or 
Two Ladies or Two Gen om Five minutes from Norwood Junction 
Railway Station, and two minutes from the Trams.—C. M., Box 1646, 

Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Mr. PERCEVAL LUCAS, ‘ount mealogist and Topoerapher, has 

yt ED to 13, Mf ogy ep CRESCENT, LONDU Ww. 
Mr, Lucas advises as the Arrangement, Senamelice, and 

Pub of G logi ~ a other Antiquarian Collections, &c. 








ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials. — A. B., wr 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 





UTHORS.—HEYWOOD & CO., Lrp., Pub- 
lishers, 150, Holborn, E.C., are prepared to undertake the 
PUBLICATION OF TECHNICAL WORKS on terns to be arranged. 





Soul rad te and all interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself fy ae 

ears, STAMMERING, 1TS TREATMENT, AND REMINIs- 
Cekces OF A STAMMERER post free. a BA AsLEY" Dept. C 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, brondesbury, N.W, 








Tppe-Wiriters, Ke. 


UTHOR’S MS. TYPE-WRITTEN, 8d. per 1,000 
words. — E. ROBINSON, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London. 


YPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
is of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. perl 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Highe: yt Tel. ime 

Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. WV: 








HE UNIVERSITY DUPLICATING AGENCY 

ew Oxterd Street, London, W.C.—Expert TYPE-WRITING 

and puPLica’ NG. Examination ‘Papers a speciality. Latin, Greek, 

a Modern Science.—Apply [ANAGER for 
erms. 








UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with “complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. eferences to well 
Saco Writers. ex. STUART. Allendale, Kymberley Koad, Harrow. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women —— Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
languages) esearch, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
Koom.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C 


L 4™MUteEY & c¢ @o, 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Interesting and Out-of-the-Way Books, both Old and New. 


THE perserw ORTH BOOK.—TALKS WITH A SURREY 
PEASANT. ByGronce Bourse. 53. net. [Second Impression. 
“A ee human document.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“* Of the school of George Borrow.”—Daily News. 





AG@@s§ SS O &, 
109, Strand, London, W.C 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all ~ r. the World.. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ a London.” 
Telephone : ‘ Gerrard 4664. 





DECEMBER, 1859. DECEMBER, 1909. 
A COLLECTION OF CHOICE MANUSCRIPTS, 


+ Gan of pioare, Maps, Music, Autographs, 
Woodcut Books. ATALOGUE 130, in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of LUDWIG ROSENTHAL'S ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK STORE, 14, Hildegardstrasse, ‘ems => _ r Illustrations 
and Portrait of Ludwig Rosenthal. Pri Telegrams and 
Cables: Ludros, Munich. . C. Code, Fifth Edition. Adams 
Cable Codex, Tenth Edition. 





Authors’ Agents. 
NHE AUTHOR’S AGEN {stablished 1879. 


The interests of oats capably venee sented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. SS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to = A. M. BURGHBS, 24, Paternoster Row. 








R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and ding Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
zarried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 








,XPERT TYPE-WRITING by LADY. 

8d. per 1,000 words. Carbon Duplicates 3d. a coiiies 

Punctuation. Headings in Red where desired. Authors’ references, 

8) pnene. Highest c work.—HILDITCH, 36, Gamage Buildings. 
olborn. 


y yee -WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

r 1,000 words. Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000 words. Accuracy 
and aca return guaranteed. Excellent references from well-known 
Authors.—NORA DICKINSUN, 1, Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex. 








O['YEE- -WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy and 
denne ae = Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, 
Streatham, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

be gg  cenatonl Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

anguages teh, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 

eee G AMBRIDGE TYPKE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE 
STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). 








Catalogues. 


7 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any magna SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state w: and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of pawk Ay any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various ite Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
post free.—EDW. B. AKER’ '8 Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flensish Furniture, 428. for 118.; 
Burke's Peerage, 1908, 24s., 1907, 21s. ; Who's Who, 1909, 11s. for 48. 6d. 


LAISHER’S DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
of PUBLISHERS REMAINDERS and BOOKS FOR BOYS 


are now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 


These TWO CATALOGUES include many ENTIRELY NEW 
REMAINDERS in General Literature, also a large and wide Selec- 
jer of well-illustrated — attractive Books for the Young. Suitable 
for Christmas Presents. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, L1tp., 


Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








P M. RN A BD, M.A. 
e (Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge), 
10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELIS, and 
85, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
JUST ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE 33. ITALY AND THE ITALIAN 
CITIES, including Aldine Press and Dante Literature. 
CATALOGUE 34. BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
re TS Autograph Inscriptions, Armorial Book- 


Stamps, and 
MANCHESTER SERIES. 
6. THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
7. BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 


English School—Engravings and Bichings, including many ‘on 
Prints after Turner—Turner’s ier Studiorum—Constable’s English 
Landscape—Lilustrated ks—Rare Items by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, ‘Surrey. 








Printers. 
HE ST. CATHERINE PRESS, Printers and 


prcbitehers: - beautiful Books at a moderate price. Experts in 
the Pr logical and Topographical Works, Pedigrees, 
&c.—For advice, j Be momen and Estimates apply to THE MANAGER, 
8, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 











RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 
RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., PRINTED under 
Expert Supervision, and Searches made where MSS. are incomplete. 
Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. (The 
Westminster Press), at 411a, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 
Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 





THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 

and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 





Magazines, Xe. 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Edited by SIR PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 529. JANUARY, 22. 6d. 
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JOHNSON’S MRS. THRALE. 


JOHNSON was born in the autumn of 
1709, and remains two hundred years 
later one of the few leading figures in our 
literature who attract wide interest. On 
his life are spent the unceasing labours of 
the critic and investigator, the dilettante, 
the hero-worshipper, and the ingenious 
journalist, the last-named finding in a large 
body of excellent and not always consis- 
tent talk passages which suit his own 
views. For the greater part of the world 
Johnson is, however, merely Johnson as 
seen through Boswell, an artist of singular, 
and often malicious skill. 


It is well, then, to have presented to 
us the Johnson of Boswell’s enemy, Mrs. 
Thrale, whose intimate observations have 
been obscured by the success of the great 
‘Life.’ It is a great ‘ Life,’ but it was 
made by persistent worrying of its subject 
for years and years, and worrying does 
not lead to naturalness. Mrs. Thrale— 
whom, oddly enough, nobody ever thinks 
of calling Mrs. Piozzi—did more for the 
Doctor’s comfort in her pleasant country 
home than a host of literary sycophants 
and parasites. But, knowing little of 
Johnson’s quaint habits and excessive 
demands for a feast of reason as well as 
a flow of food and tea, the ordinary reader 
is apt to conclude that his association with 
the lady of Streatham Park was all gain 
for her household and salon. Johnson 
was brilliant, but he was the Great Bear 
in the constellation. Go outside the 





admirers of intellect and philosophy— 
say, to a contemporary Duchess of 
Devonshire—and you will find a depressing 
view of the sage’s deficiencies in society. 
To be uncouth is often to be unkind, and 
some of Johnson’s brutality showed natural 
defects of manner and temper, heightened 
by the flattery of his followers. Mrs. 
Thrale had to keep odd hours to satisfy 
his wants. He graced her salon, and 
spoilt her eldest daughter, his Queeney ; 
but he was too indulgent to Thrale. 
Johnson emended Garrick’s gushing pas- 
toral sentiment, 


I ’d smile with the simple, and feed with the poor, 


to smiling with the wise, and feeding with 
the rich. Thrale’s table was éxcellent, 
but smiling with him must have been not 
always easy ; for he was a cold-blooded 
gluttonous voluptuary who spoke about 
once an hour. Johnson’s deferential 
regard for him eannot be justified, and 
is one of the less admirable traits of his 
character. Few men are heroes all round, 
and perhaps he who had been in earlier 
days impransus, was eager not to lose 
so rare a combination as good talk and 
a good table. 


Dr. Birkbeck Hill, to whom all John- 
sonians owe an unending debt of gratitude, 
can see no wrong in Johnson anywhere, 
and consequently he is not fair to Mrs. 
Thrale when she throws off the yoke of 
Johnson. The violent letter Johnson 
wrote to one who had relieved his misery 
for many years is inexcusable, except 
on the ground of bad health. There was 
no particular disgrace in Mrs. Thrale’s 
second marriage, delayed as it was till 
her daughters saw that their mother’s 
health made it necessary, and they 
carried the keenness of home criticism 
further than most daughters. 


This was the age of bluestockings, 
equipped one and all with formidable 
powers of the candour which approaches 
malevolence, and the break-up of a suc- 
cessful salon which boasted the Great 
Cham himself was too good a subject for 
gossip to spare. Of course, the leading 
lady of a salon ought not to marry an 
outsider when her familiar lord is dead. 
It unsettles the circle. We have the 
impression, too, that Mrs. Thrale, though 
not the most learned of the female coterie, 
was guilty of being more than their equal 
in attractiveness and the quick under- 
standing which makes for success in society. 
So when there was anything like a case 
against her, Mrs. Montagu, whose book 
on Shakespeare she could not read 
through, rejoiced. The biggest flirt of the 
circle, Sophy Streatfield, raised Mrs. 
Thrale’s jealousy, and many other people’s, 
with her white neck and the languishing 
airs of alluring innocence. She had many 
admirers, but, as Mrs. Thrale predicted, 
never a husband. The most spiteful of 
the ladies was Anna Seward, whose stupid 
vanity does not permit us to take her 
judgment on any one seriously. 

It was an age of remarkable gush varied 
with feline amenities; but it must be 
admitted that the men were fully as bad 








as the women. Baretti as well as Bos- 
well behaved disgracefully to Mrs. Thrale. 
It is amusing to read the flattering letters 
of the latter to her when she was in 
possession of Johnson, and he hoped to 
get some good ‘“‘ copy ” concerning “‘ Ursa 
major ”’ out of her. 


Mr. Seccombe in his long introduction 
to Mr. Broadley’s volume, * Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale,’ states the lady’s case 
with ample knowledge and judgment, 
and completely vindicates her reputation 
from the various slurs cast on it. He 
points out that Gabriel Piozzi was a suit- 
able mate for the widow, though his 
religion and profession were against him. 
After Thrale a groom, if he was loved, 
would have been justified. But Murphy 
was almost alone among her Streatham 
friends in taking the side of the widow. 


‘‘ She owed much to Johnson intellectually, 
no doubt. Was she to pay it by @ sacri- 
fice of this surprising chance of happiness 
which had come to her so unexpectedly at 
forty-two ? Those who had no sacrifice 
to make themselves exclaimed with one 
accord ‘Yes, surely!*? Very few people 
indeed are gifted with such powers of self 
abnegation. Mrs. Thrale was not one of 
them. After a protracted experience of 
external expansion and gaiety in con- 
junction with internal self-repression often of 
@ most severe kind, it seemed to her that 
her one unique chance of happiness had now 
come, to be taken or abandoned for ever. 
Johnson seemed to threaten it. Should she 
sacrifice him? If not, he would infallibly 
sacrifice her. It was hardly a case of 
‘heartless desertion,? but rather one of 
anguished conflict in the soul of a hapless 
woman between the one chance of that 
happiness (of love) for which her _soul 
craved, and the good-will of literary opinion 
in time present and to come (for which her 
soul also craved). Can we wonder at the 
result of the encounter or at the impatience 
of the victor ?” 


Mr. Seccombe’s essay can be read 
throughout with profit, though he rather 
overdoes the elaborate epigram, and does 
not always succeed in that desperate 
hunt after the adjective which seems 
essential to the modern essayist. He finds 
a living figure to compare with Johnson, 
but the Doctor had seen, known, and 
suffered so much as to be some way above 
such fancied similitudes. 


After Mr. Seccombe, Mr. Broadley, a 
diligent collector and keen student of the 
past, is at a disadvantage in the rest of the 
book. The account of the recent Lich- 
field celebration of Johnson is a record 
worth making, but it approximates to 
the complimentary journalese which is 
distressing to a lover of English, and 
proffers a number of details which are 
generally taken for granted. We find, 
however, real interest and novelty in the 
chapters on ‘The Streatham Coterie, 
and the diaries of the Doctor and Mrs. 
Thrale concerning their Welsh tour, which 
follow. Johnsonian MSS. are bei 
rapidly dispersed beyond the reach an 
knowledge of English literary circles, and 
Mr. Broadley has done well in putt 
on permanent record various unpublish 
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things, which, we gather, have found a 
place in his own extensive collections. 


Mrs. Thrale’s Welsh journal, like John- 
son’s, was unknown to Boswell. Exhibit- 
ing general good sense and creditable 
curiosity, it hardly shows the lady’s pen at 
its best, though it makes clear her solicitude 
for Queeney, a child whom she was sup- 
posed to have neglected. Yet she dosed 
her with a persistency which makes some- 
what nauseous reading in print. The 
following note on bishops and their wives 
is neither just nor pleasing :— 


**T never saw a Spiritual Lord who had a 
genteel Wife. The reason is evident. They 
are commonly mean men raised by Scholar- 
ship to the rank of a Bishop, but as they 
marry in their youth, they marry to their 
equals, and the woman, who never rises in 
her behaviour, as the man often enough 
contrives to do, grows only more disagree- 
able as her situation in life gives her more 
opportunities of displaying herself.” 


On the next page we have a detail about 
the Welsh Christmas :— 


**We saw Whitchurch, where, as at all 
Churches in this valley, lights are kindled 
at 2 in the morning on every Xmas Day, 
and songs of joy and genuine gratitude are 
accompanied by the Harp and resound to 
the cottages below, whose little inhabitants 
rousing at the call hasten and chuse a con- 
venient place to dance till prayer time, 
which begins at sunrise and separates the 
dancers for a while.” 


The Doctor’s Diary of the Tour is dull 
for him, a strange contrast to his Hebrides 
records. It is brief, and almost devoid of 
original thought or pungent expression. 
He seems to have been chiefly eager to get 
down bare details of fact, such as :— 


** The hall at Lleweney is forty feet long 
and twenty-eight broad. The dining par- 
lours thirty-six feet long and twenty-six 
broad. It is partly sashed, and partly has 
casements.”” 


Johnson found one man in Wales who 
could talk literature with him, John 
Myddleton of Gwaynynog, but was not 
too well pleased when an urn of a 
funereal character was erected to com- 
memorate his visit. Indeed, he wrote to 
Mrs. Thrale :— 


*“Mr. Myddleton’s erection of an urn 
looks like an intention to bury one alive, but 
I would as willingly see my friend, however 
benevolent and hospitable, quietly inurned. 
Let him think for the present of some more 
acceptable memorial.” 


A chapter on ‘Mrs. Piozzi and the 
Fellowes Family’ introduces us to a 
tablet erected this year in Tremeirchion 
Church, St. Asaph, to commemorate 
** Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale.”’ This pious 
work is due to the energy of Mr. Orlando 
Fellowes, a grandson of Sir James, the 
doctor, friend, and correspondent who 
did so much to brighten Mrs. Thrale’s 
last days at Bath. In an Appendix is 
mentioned another memorial which was 
placed this month near the site of the Thrale 
pew in St. Nicholas’ Church, Brighton. 





The portraits and other illustrations add 
greatly to the attractions of the book, 
which should not be neglected by any 
lover of Johnson, though it rather lacks 
arrangement, and indulges in repetitions. 


Among the numerous appendixes is one 
concerning Abraham Hayward. It seems 
odd that a character who lived into the 
eighties should already need a long note 
in explanation of his position as writer 
and diner-out, but we dare say Mr. 
Broadley is right. The present is an 
incurious generation, which knows little of 
the immediate past. It is this same 
Hayward’s ‘ Autobiography, Letters, and 
Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi,’ in two 
volumes, and the second edition of 1861, 
which Mr. J. H. Lobban has just edited, 
and reduced to a volume entitled ‘ Dr. 
Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale.’ The Preface ex- 
plains Mr. Lobban’s proceedings. The 
first of Hayward’s volumes, 


“consists of the editor’s biographical and 
critical essay, and the only portions of it 
reprinted here are the marginal notes and 
extracts from Thraliana which Mr. Hayward 
incorporated in his essay and did not repro- 
duce in his text. I have restored these to 
their proper place, and have endeavoured to 
make the book more serviceable by prefixing 
to the Marginalia the relevant quotations 
from the texts. In the former edition only 
page references were given to a particular 
edition of Johnson’s works. The contents 
of this volume are, I hope, independently 
intelligible.”* 


The hope will, we think, be realized. We are 
not much in favour of compressions of well- 
known works, but Mr. Lobban’s arrange- 
ment and additions, including a detailed 
Index, are such as to increase the interest 
and accessibility of the volume, which 
should be read before Mr. Broadley’s 
book is taken in hand. The various 
Thraliana are, indeed, full of interest for 
anybody who knows the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We learn, for instance, that the 
best speaker in the House of Lords told 
Johnson that “great” should be pro- 
nounced so as to rhyme with “ state,” 
while the best speaker in the Commons 
said that ‘seat’ indicated the proper 
pronunciation. The ‘New English Dic- 
tionary ’ has, we believe, similar troubles 
nowadays in settling such questions. 
Johnson, like Walter Scott, “had no 
notion of music at all, unless perhaps a 
catch or hunting song.” His statement 
in the ‘ Lives of the Poets’ that he knew 
no account of the person of Dryden Mrs. 
Thrale annotates thus :— 


“TI read in a Gentleman’s Magazine an 
account of Mr. Dryden dressed in a sword and 
a Chadreux wig, taking his favourite actress 
Nancy Reeve to the Mulberry Garden and 
treating her with tarts. Query, what was 
a Chadreux wig ?” 


The lady’s annotations, to which useful 
notes are further added, are throughout 
an evident proof of her literary knowledge 
and ability. She must have had an excep- 
tional memory combined with that zeal 
for adding to knowledge in every direction 
which is so characteristic of the eighteenth 
century, and which makes the eminent, 





elect ladies, professed philosophers, and 
idle wits alike, appear so priggish to us 
to-day. There was “ much throwing about 
of brains,” as is said in ‘ Hamlet,’ with 
no less eager picking-up of the results, 
whether pearls or refuse. 


Mr. Lobban’s Introduction to his book 
is less elaborate than Mr. Seccombe’s, but 
does substantial justice to Mrs. Thrale’s 
merits and the difficulties of her position. 
Our last word is that Johnson ought to 
have bullied Thrale into more decency as 
a husband and the children into more 
respect as daughters. This was due fro 
him not only as a friend of virtue, but also 
as a tribute to a lady who had acquired 
abundant merit, in Eastern phrase, as his 
servant and entertainer. He ordered tea 
at four in the morning. Why did he 
not order Thrale to behave better ? 


Reproductions of twenty-seven portraits 
in collotype from the paintings by Rey- 
nolds are some way, of course, after the 
great originals, but they remind us 
pleasantly of the completeness of John- 
son’s circle, which had, as well as its 
masterly talker, orator, dramatist, and 
historian, its no less masterly artist. 


Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. By A. M. 
Broadley. With an Introductory Essay 
by Thomas Seccombe. (John Lane.) 


Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale : Autobiography, 
&c., of Mrs. Piozzi. Edited by A. Hay- 
ward. Newly selected and edited by 
J.H. Lobban. (T. N. Foulis.) 








Memorials of Old Sussex. Edited by 
Percy D. Mundy. Illustrated. (Allen 
& Sons.) 


THOSE who know much of Sussex can 
understand that Mr. Mundy’s chief diffi- 
culty in compiling this volume lay in the 
matter of selection, the question being, 
as he puts it, notso much what to include 
as what to exclude. On the whole, a 
wise choice of subjects has been made. 
There are a few papers of distinct merit 
and value, and but little that can fairly 
be called trivial. 


Architecture must always play a pro- 
minent part in such volumes as this, 
and there are good papers of a general 
character on historic houses and on the 
castles of the county, as well as on the 
Saxon church of Bosham and the noble 
ruined church of Winchelsea. The archi- 
tectural features as well as the history of 
Chichester and of Rye are discussed in 
other essays; Mr. Charles E. Clayton 
points out with ability the particular 
features and the development of the 
cottage homes of Sussex, whilst the editor 
deals pleasantly with certain monastic 
remains. But there are two articles which 
stand out above their fellows, both in 
letterpress and illustration, and which 
strike us as being of genuine value. The 
best paper in the volume is that on 
‘ Mural Paintings ’ by Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
who has a thorough knowledge of the 
churches of both Surrey and Sussex, and 
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to whose strictly conservative treatment 
of not a few that have been under his 
hands antiquaries owe much. Sussex 
seems to have been the richest county in 
England for medieval paintings on the 
walls of its churches. Nor are the main 
reasons for this distinction far to seek, 
for building stone was scarce and inferior 
throughout the county, and there was an 
absence of any good main roads. Hence 
the great wall-spaces of rubble and flints 
were smoothly plastered on the interior, 
and covered with unusually good schemes 
of painted imagery. The county possesses 
at least two remains of pre-Conquest 
church painting, namely, in a consecra- 
tion cross at Ford, and in some figures 
under a canopy on the north wall of the 
chancel at Eastergate. There are Norman 
painted consecration crosses still to be 
noted at Amberley, Clymping, Poling, 
and Slindon; whilst there are others of 
thirteenth-century date at Treyford and 
Warminghurst, as well as in the bishop’s 
private chapel at Chichester. 

But the peculiar glory of Sussex churches 
lay in a group of early twelfth-century 
paintings, which Mr. Johnston considers 
to be of unrivalled archeological value 
when taken together. It is thought 
that these were executed by a school of 
painters connected with the celebrated 
Cluniac foundation of Lewes Priory. 
These paintings, supposed to be executed 
by a band of Burgundian artists, were 
found on the walls of the small aisleless 
churches of Clayton, Hardham, Keymer, 
Plumpton, and Westmeston, all of which 
came into the possession of the priory 
before or soon after 1100. Only the first 
two of this series now remain ; the others 
were shamelessly destroyed at “ restora- 
tions” during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. Tracings and drawings of 
theremaining three were fortunately taken. 
Three illustrations of the figure painting 
at Hardham are supplied ; the designing 
and drawing of the figures are somewhat 
coarse and barbaric, but as a scheme of 
colour Mr. Johnston assures us that it is 
one of the finest things of its kind left in 
England. When all the walls were thus 
treated, this little interior must have 
been ablaze with colour. The range of 
tints employed in that which remains is 
exceptionally varied; it includes deep 
Indian red, a rich yellow ochre, pink of 
several shades, brown umber, cream and 
white, a cobalt blue, tomato red, and a 
brilliant emerald green. The subjects 
remaining in this church represent the 
incidents of the Incarnation and infancy 
of our Lord, the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, the Annunciation, the Fall, the 
Expulsion, the Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection of our Lord, the worship of 
the Lamb, the finding in the Temple, and 
the Baptism of Christ; in fact, they 
form a veritable Biblia Pawperum. The 
only non-Scriptural paintings are those 
on the lower tier of the north wall of the 
nave, which represent St. George at the 
battle of Antioch, and other incidents in 
the life of that martial saint. Mr. John- 
ston also supplies descriptions of later 
wall-paintings in Sussex churches, the 





most interesting being the account, with a 
good plate, of the paintings on the great 
west wall of the church of Trotton 
which represent the Seven Deadly Sins 
and the Seven Corporal Works of Mercy, 
combined with a picture of the Doom or 
Last Judgment. This scheme of painting 
was uncovered in 1904, and is supposed 
to date from 1387. This is an article as 
valuable to the student of early art as to 
the ecclesiologist or antiquary. 


The second remarkable paper is that 
by Mr. Tavenor-Perry on Saxon archi- 
tecture in the churches of the county. 
Those who make any study of such 
subjects will be well aware that there 
are a few remarkable churches in Sussex 
of undoubted pre-Conquest date, such as 
those of Sompting, Bosham, Worth, and 
Woolbeding ; but it will be a revelation to 
many to find that there are upwards of a 
score of churches within the county limits 
which still possess undoubted traces of 
Saxon building, some of which may date 
back to the close of the seventh or to 
the eighth century, and more to the 
period immediately preceding the Con- 
quest. It would be well if Mr. Tavenor- 
Perry would undertake a monograph 
on this subject; we find his paper all 
too short. He is fortunately possessed 
of artistic as well as literary powers; he 
supplies excellent drawings of Sompting 
church, of the west tower of Singleton, 
of the remarkable interior of Worth, of 
the chancel arches of Selham and Clayton, 
and of early doorways at St. John-sub- 
Castro, Lewes, Bolney, and Wivelsfield. 


Apart from architecture, there are 
several good illustrated articles in this 
volume, such as ‘Celtic Antiquities’ by 
Mr. George Clinch, ‘The Downland’ by 
Dr. Martin, ‘The Forests’ by Dr. Cox, 
and ‘The Monumental Brasses’ by the 
Rev. H. W. Macklin. 








Peaks and Glaciers of Nun Kun. By 
Fanny B. and William H. Workman. 
With Map and _ Illustrations. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


THE present makes the third work on 
their achievements in the Himalayas 
produced by those energetic and adven- 
turous American mountain-climbers, Dr. 
and Mrs. Workman. During the tour 
described in this volume Mrs. Workman 
reached the greatest height on earth 
attained by any of her sex, viz., Pinnacle 
Peak, 23,300 ft. ; and she gives scientific 
proof for her belief that Camp America, 
21,300 ft., was the highest at which 
mountaineers have yet passed the night 
in tents. Some earlier pioneers indeed 
claim to have camped at a slightly higher 
altitude; but, as Mrs. Workman per- 
tinently remarks, this claim is based on 
an estimate, and not, like hers, on scientific 
measurement. It is not yet known how 
far the Duke of the Abruzzi may have 
bettered previous records, but in any case 
his achievements cannot disturb Mrs. 
Worknian’s pre-eminence. 





The salient feature in all the authors’ 
expeditions has been the care with which 
they made their preparations. As guide 
they secured Cyprien Savoye of Cour- 
mayeur, who was with them in 1903; 
and they also engaged six Italian porters 
from the same place, “‘ who were guides 
in all but name,” for the purpose of carry- 
ing camp outfit to points above those to 
which coolies would go. Having had 
trouble on previous occasions in leaving 
the feeding of the European contingent to 
the khansamah (caravan-leader), the tra- 
vellers entrusted the Italians with their 
own cooking, and the arrangement 
answered admirably. The coolies proved 
particularly troublesome, and the Kash 
miri authorities were less helpful than 
usual. Some excuse might be advanced 
for them in the fact that there had been 
severe scarcity in the country during the 
two previous years, and they did not like 
to see so much grain being drawn away 
from local consumption. However, all 
these troubles and difficulties were over 
come, and the travellers, whose numbers 
almost represented an expedition, got 
across the swollen Suru river, beyond 
which lay the Nun Kun plateau, the goal 
of their desires. The preliminary to the 
final climb was the establishment of a 
base camp near the Shafat glacier, at an 
altitude of over 15,000ft. This camp 
was well above the wood-line; not even 
a shrub grew that was of any use for fuel. 


The exciting part of the journey begins 
with the advance beyond the base, 
whence, by a succession of well-prepared 
marches, the highest parts of the Nun Kun 
massif, culminating in Pinnacle Peak, 
were attained. This covered a period 
of only five days (July 25th and 29th, 1906) 
and the stages of the ascent can be easily 
followed by the enumeration of the four 
camps above the base, with their re- 
spective altitudes. They were Nieve Peni- 
tente (17,657 ft.), White Needle (19,900 ft.) 
Camp Italia (20,632 ft.), and Camp Ame- 
rica (21,300 ft.). The critical part of the 
climb began above White Needle, where a 
difficult ice-slant, entailing halts every 
few minutes, had to be traversed. As the 
guide, porters, and coolies all carried 
nearly forty pounds of stores apiece, there 
could be no comparison between it and 
similar work in the Alps with unladen 
guides. At this point the explorers got 
their first view of the upper peaks :— 


“Up to this point we had seen nothing of 
the highest part of the massif except the 
tops of some of its peaks, but on reaching 
the crest we found we were standing... .just 
above the brow of a glacier emerging from 
a dazzling white snow-plateau or basin some 
three miles long by one and a half wide, 
enclosed by six great peaks and one smallet 
one, which encircle it in a tiara of great 
beauty. The highest peak of all rises by 
itself directly from the ice of the plateau, 
unconnected with any of the others by cols. 
If the snow summit we have called White 
Needle Peak....be counted as a separate 
peak, as might fairly be done, then the 
number of peaks enclosing the plateau 
may be considered as eight. As, however, 
this summit crowns the end of a short spur 
of the highest peak, we have not included 
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it in the number given. How. wonderful 
are the revelations of Nature in the Hima- 
layan Ice World! Here was suddenly 
spread before our astonished eyes such a 
formation as we had never seen before, and 
from the scanty information previously 
available could scarcely have been imagined 
to exist at this spot, one which upset all 
preconceived ideas of the topography of the 
Nun Kun.” 


The authors took a number of photo- 
graphs illustrating the different phases 
of the climb, and giving the reader at least 
a faint impression of the extraordinarily 
beautiful effects produced by rare com- 
binations of ice and snow. Here were also 
found frequent instances of the curious 
nieve penitente formation, which was 
thought to be confined to the Andes 
until it was met with on Kilimanjaro, and 
discovered in the Himalayas by Dr. 
Workman and his wife. Briefly ex- 
plained, ** nieve penitente ” are pinnacles 
of ice or hardened snow varying in height 
from six inches to six feet. In the 
several illustrations given in this volume 
they resemble boulders rising out of a 
snow sea. 


Having scaled the heights of Nun Kun, 
the authors decided to accomplish a 
circuit of the range, and to do this they 
had to pass through a partially unex- 
plored region. The notable achievement 
of this part of the journey was the ascent 
of the virgin peak to which Mrs. Work- 
man gave the name of Nieve Penitente 
(19,080 ft.), from the presence of that 
formation on the summit. It was a 
particularly difficult mountain to climb, 
owing to its iceclad sides ; and the descent 
was even more difficult, much of the 
track having to be traversed backwards, 
and each step measured with the greatest 
care. The third remarkable ascent was 
that of D 41 (20,571 ft.), the summit of 
which is a rock ledge on which not more 
than half a dozen persons could stand or 
sit comfortably. 


While the bulk of the work relates to 
the serious affair of mountain-climbing, 
conducted with as much skill and patient 
preparation as if the campaign were under- 
taken against a human adversary instead 
of Nature in its loftiest sublimities, the 
authors still find some space for dealing 
with the lighter incidents that attend all 
journeys. The ever-recurring difficulties 
with the coolies, who were of different 
degrees of troublesomeness, but all equally 
intent on baksheesh; the feats of the 
little white cock whose “ unfailing courage” 
and “ inspiring example ”’ saved him from 
the pot, and brought him back unharmed 
from the highest altitude to which a 
bantam was ever carried; and _ the 
differences between Suru and Basha 
sheep as capable mountain-climbers, all 
these provide material for an interesting 
contrast to the main stuff of the narrative, 
devoted to the surmounting of glaciers, 
ice walls and slants, and dizzy pinnacles 
that constitute the goal of the adventurous 
climber. 


After the party returned they learnt 
that they had had a narrow escape from 





an official veto. The local Kashmirian 
Wazir of Kargil, incensed at not receiving 
a present, took his revenge by getting up 
a petition from the lamas of the Rangdum 
monastery to the effect that various 
calamities had been incurred by this 
attempt to violate the sacred peaks of the 
gods. The lamas did not know what 
they were signing, but the Maharajah was 
moved to give an order that the sacred 
places were not to be invaded. Fortu- 
nately, the journey was over before the 
order reached Kargil, and in’ consequence 
of the authors’ representations the Wazir’s 
fraud was discovered, and he was removed 
from his post. He is described as “a 
Swadeshi man well known to be a hater 
of Europeans.” 


The authors, now as experienced in the 
making of a book as in the scaling of a 
mountain, have provided a vivid record of 
their 1906 achievement in the Himalayas. 
It is necessary to specify the year because 
in 1908 they visited the Hispar glacier, 
of which the record is in course of prepara- 
tion. A closing tribute is due to the 
illustrations, prepared from photographs 
taken by Mrs. Workman. Unlike the 
general order of such things, they really 
throw light on the incidents of the narra- 
tive and make it more easy to follow. 








Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated 
by Edward FitzGerald. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Reynold 
Alleyne Nicholson. With 16 Drawings 
in Colour by Gilbert James. (A. & C. 
Black.) 


THE new features of this beautiful edition 
of FitzGerald’s masterpiece are the draw- 
ings of Mr. Gilbert James and the Intro- 
duction by Dr. R. A. Nicholson. The 
former have caught the Persian spirit— 
the dreamy detachment, the indolent 
hedonism, and mystical abandonment 
of Persian philosophy—though not neces- 
sarily the dominant ideas in the real 
Omar. The scene where ‘ Wilderness is 
Paradise enow’ seems to us to carry in 
it the whole content of the quatrain. A 
word of praise must also be given to the 
scrollwork round each picture and each 
quatrain. 


So much nonsense has been written 
about Omar himself that it is refreshing 
to listen to Dr. Nicholson’s scholarly 
remarks. After they have been read it 
will be recognized that there is 


**no room for such fanciful portraits of the 
poet as have hitherto been customary. 
We know next to nothing of his life or the 
society in which he moved, and the few 
authentic records do not take us far towards 
an intimate conception of his character.”’ 


To draw his portrait from the poem is 
manifestly absurd, since about nine- 
tenths of the quatrains were composed 
by other hands. Very few—perhaps only 
one or two—can be proved to be his own 
work, and there is no internal criterion by 





which we can distinguish his lines from 
the ‘“‘ wandering quatrains ”’ which have 
found their way into the collection. 
That collection, as Dr. Nicholson truly 
says, is 


**not the product of a single age or of an 
individual mind, but the many-sided ex- 
pression of a people’s spiritual and intellec- 
tual life, the work of many poets, known and 
unknown, covering a period of six centuries.” 


In short, the original of what we cal] the 
‘Ruba‘iyat of Omar Khayyam ’ is really 
the mirror of Persian philosophy, mystical, 
agnostic, theistic, by turns; whilst the 
Omar whom we know in the matchless 
English of FitzGerald is translated from 
terms of the twelfth century into terms 
of the nineteenth. The point of view has 
shifted, and “‘ Old Fitz ” read the Persian 
‘in the light of his own speculations and 
those of the age in which he lived.”” The 
unique popularity of his poem, which, 
unlike the original detached and self- 
sufficient quatrains, is a co-ordinated 
organic whole, is 


‘*in a large measure due to the fact that it 
spoke to a past generation, as it speaks to the 
present, of modern problems, conflicts, 
doubts, and _ perplexities, in language 
coloured by the remote and mysterious 
charm of medieval Persia.” 


Indeed, our modern  perplexities are 
nearly as old as the Mountains of Kaf, 
and were as present to the Persian mind 
as they are to our own. 


The reader will find in the Introduction 
a statement of the few facts that are 
accurately known about Omar Khayyam 
the man. That he was an eminent 
astronomer, and reformed the calendar ; 
that he was at Balkh in 1112, condescended 
to an astrologic prediction of fair weather 
for a hunting expedition at Merv in 1114, 
and died about 1123, is all that can be 
affirmed with any certainty on contem- 
porary evidence. Dr. Nicholson casts 
doubt upon the well-known story of the 
three schoolfellows at Nishapur. The only 
important contemporary authority, the 
‘Chahar Makala’ of his friend Nizami 
‘Aruzi, who was himself a Court poet, 
significantly classes Omar Khayyam among 
the astrologers, and does not even refer 
to his poetry. It is his science that Jeads 
‘Aruzi to style him “the Argument of 
Truth.”’ Most of the scanty details that 
are recorded about him belong to a later 
generation of chroniclers, and have been 
collected and scrutinized by Schukovski 
and Dr. Denison Ross. Dr. Nicholson 
selects only such references as may be 
thought to throw light upon the poet’s 
character and opinions, and he places first 
the remarkable statement of the Sufi 
Najm-ad-din Daya (who died a hundred 
and thirty years after Omar) that the 
author of the quatrains (he quotes two) 
was one of those- “philosophers and 
materialists ’” who have gone astray from 
the truth. This was unquestionably the 
general opinion of medizval Persian critics, 
and such a judgment, coming from an 
undoubted and zealous Sufi, seems to 
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dispose of the common view which makes 
Omar a mystic. The charge of “ mate- 
rialism ”’ may be dismissed as an example 
of the odiwm theologicum, but we can 
hardly believe that Omar’s mysticism 
would have been undetected by such a 
mystic as Daya. That there are mystical 
quatrains in the ‘ Ruba‘iyat,’ as we have 
them, can hardly be disputed ; but there 
is nothing to show that Omar wrote them. 
Dr. Nicholson thinks he did not, but his 
premise that “ profound study of the 
exact sciences rarely predisposes to 
childlike faith in the Unseen or to 
enthusiastic self- abandonment” is not 
of universal application. Even in the 
present day there are signs of a tendency 
to mysticism among some men of science. 
Dr. Nicholson, however, sums up his 
view of the poet -astronomer’s beliefs 
in these words, with which we are fully 
in accord :— 


** Omar was a man of science in the first 
place, a poet occasionally, a freethinker by 
necessity, in some moods, perhaps, a mystic, 
but he played with Sifiism rather than be- 
lieved in it....If it be permissible to hazard 
any conjecture as to his positive beliefs, I 
should surmise that he accepted Islam in 
something of the same spirit and, mutatis 
mutandis, with the same reservations which 
have enabled many distinguished scientists 
in the Middle Ages and our own times to 
accept Christianity.” 


As to the interpretation of the quatrains, 
by whomsoever written, Dr. Nicholson 
has much to say that is interesting ; but 
he cannot solve the riddle any more than 
other critics. He truly remarks of the 
hedonistic verses that “‘it is often im- 
possible to decide whether they mean 
literal intoxication or mystical ‘ selfless- 
ness,’ the same terms being applied to 
both.” We are glad to see a true appre- 
ciation of the Persian idea of love as 
revealed in Persian poetry. Love is 
regarded merely as a pleasing accessory 
to wine; in fact, ‘‘Wein, Weib, und 
Gesang ”’ is the Persian ideal of pleasure. 
It is so throughout Persian poetry, in 
which 


‘* the treatment of love may be either sensual 
or sentimental, but seldom betrays any pro- 
foundemotion. Where we hear the language 
of true passion, we may be pretty sure that it 
belongs to, or is borrowed from, the mystical 
adoration of the Divine Beloved which has 
inspired the most splendid and sublime 
lyrics in Persian literature.” 


This is not the usual conception of 
Persian love, but it is profoundly true, 
as those who know the literature will 
admit. 


Dr. Nicholson has much else to say 
that is valuable and striking. His essay 
may not please the extreme votaries of the 
Omar cult, but it gains immensely by his 
independent and critical attitude. Fine 
scholarship and sound sense were seldom 
more fitly united, and both in the Intro- 
duction and the notes he shows the 
insight and the power of lucid expression 
which we are accustomed to expect from 
him. 





The Medieval Church and the Papacy. 
By Arthur C. Jennings. (Methuen & 


Co. ) 


THE aim of this small volume, as stated 
in the Introduction, is to present the 
story of the Church of England in its 
connexion with the general religious life 
of Western Christendom, and particularly 
in its relation to the Papacy. It cannot 
be said that Mr. Jennings succeeds in 
throwing any fresh light upon the difficult 
problems involved in the interference by 
the Popes in English dynastic disputes, or 
in the general story of the Curial system 
and Legatine visitations which caused 
many complications up to the days of 
Henry VIII. It is not a little difficult 
for an English rector of the present day 
to assume or maintain an attitude of 
impartiality in dealing with such bitterly 
controversial subjects. There is evidence, 
we think, that Mr. Jennings has made 
the attempt, but without much success. 
He states that his account deals largely 
with the seamy side of the papal rule, and 
argues that this is ‘‘ unavoidable.” There 
is no justification, however, for the use of 
the word “‘ unavoidable,” and the ripest 
scholars and best historians of the present 
day are capable of seeing the advantages 
of the papal connexion in medieval days, 
as well as its obvious disadvantages. As 
to the former Mr. Jennings is studiously 
silent ; it is a comparatively easy matter 
to sweep together the failures of this 
central system of administration, for they 
have been assiduously collected by the 
majority of English writers of the last 
three centuries. 


We cannot find in this book reference 
to the character of the greater part of the 
appeals that were sent to Rome. They 
were frequently made by a person who 
thought himself in danger of oppression, 
or was threatened by action from some 
local ecclesiastical court. His course was 
to place himself under the protection of 
the Supreme Pontiff, and thereby stay all 
action with which he might be threatened. 
By this process, so far as can be gathered 
at such a distance of time, many accusa- 
tions were far more thoroughly investigated 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
The popular notion of an appeal to Rome 
is usually erroneous. Charges were, as 
a rule, investigated, not at Rome itself, 
but by carefully selected commissioners 
of the country or district where the 
alleged offence occurred. 


This comes out clearly in a great 
number of cases of which documentary 
evidence remains. There is, for instance, 
an insufficient and inaccurate reference 
in Mr. Jennings’s pages to the charges 
made against a prominent statesman, 
Walter Langton, Bishop of Lichfield in 
the early days of the fourteenth century. 
Accusations of murder, adultery, and other 
foul crimes were made against that prelate 
by one Sir John de Lunetot, and others. 
Pope Boniface on appeal suspended him, 
and nominated three of the Lichfield 





Canons in the meanwhile to administer 
the see. The Pope next appointed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the English 
heads of the two great orders of friars, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, to act 
as his commissaries. They met to hear 
the case in a chapel of Westminster Abbey. 
Sir John failed to appear to substantiate 
the terrible charges, but evidence was sub- 
mitted to disprove the allegations, and 
judgment was given by the commission for 
the bishop. Thereupon the Pope restored 
him to his see and issued a document 
termed Restitutio Fame, with orders that 
it should be promulgated throughout the 
diocese. Mr. Jennings’s version of this 
incident is: “The Pope acquitted him. 
The merits of these charges are unattain- 
able.” He has made no attempt to go 
behind the documents cited in Rymer’s 
‘Feedera,’? and has not consulted the 
Lichfield muniments, 


Even the papal interference with the 
election of bishops not infrequently 
assumes: a different complexion when 
investigated. Thus Pope Honorius in 
1224 is usually represented as thrusting 
Alexander de Stavenby into the See of 
Coventry and Lichfield, as a favourite of 
his own. But the truth is that this was 
one of the not infrequent cases of grave 
dispute between the canons of Lich- 
field and the monks of Coventry. Both 
chapters appealed to Rome; but before 
any papal decision was reached, extreme 
care was taken by the Roman Court to 
secure a thorough investigation which 
would be likely not only to set the 
matter at rest, but also to satisfy English 
Churchmen. The Pope appointed the 
Bishop of Sarum, with other English 
coadjutors, to act as his commissaries 
in this difficulty, with power to hear 
evidence and to adjudicate. The com- 
missioners sat in a Westminster chapel 
for several weeks, and more than once 
for four consecutive days. Not only was 
evidence laid before them as to the custom 
and jurisdiction of every cathedral chapter 
of the province of Canterbury, but sub- 
commissioners were also appointed for 
the purpose of obtaining the evidence of 
certain sick and aged witnesses in the 
dioceses of Lichfield and Hereford. 


In another particular the writer of this 
handbook has hardly reached, we think, 
fair judgment. In a long note in the 
Appendix on the ‘ Demoralization of the 
Monasteries,’ he falls into the common 
mistake of assumjng that isolated instances 
of immorality oe living are to be taken 
as the rule among the regular clergy in 
medieval days, instead of the rare excep- 
tions. Naturally, the bishop’s scribe was 
bound to enter every case where irregularity 
was detected, in order that reformation 
might be ensured. Silence was the rule 
in connexion with those houses where 
discipline and conduct were good 


Nor is there any known evidence, 
beyond the vague generalities constantly 
reiterated, and once again enunciated 
by Mr. Jennings, to support the view 
that there was a general decadence of the 
monastic standard towards the end of. 
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their days in England. On the contrary, a 
distinctly opposite opinion is maintained by 
such competent students as Dr. Gairdner 
and Dr. Jessopp, as the result of their wide 
researches. Like conclusions are generally 
reached by those who give particular 
attention to the story of particular houses. 
The late Mr. Thomas Arnold, for example, 
in his three volumes of ‘Memorials of 
Bury St. Edmunds,’ in the Rolls Series, 
considers that the monks were discharg- 
ing their religious and social duties well 
at the actual time of their dispersion ; 
he states definitely that during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ‘‘ nothing 
from any quarter turns up to their dis- 
credit.” 


Mr. Jennings does not appear to have 

rasped the fact that there was nothing 
inconsistent, according to medieval usage, 
in accepting the spiritual suzerainty of the 
Pope, which was not denied even by 
Wyclif or Pecock, and at the same time 
resisting at critical periods his undoubted 
aggressions. In England, at all events, 
such resistance kept recurring from the 
days of Henry III. to those of Henry VIII. 
It would have been well, too, if the 
interesting, but seldom-cited facts relating 
to the local confirmation of papal decrees 
before their proclamation had been dis- 
cussed. Many bulls could be mentioned 
which never reached the ears of those 
immediately concerned, or of the faithful 
at large in England, until they had been 
sanctioned by the Primate of the province 
and the bishop of the specific see. Several 
points which would naturally suggest 
themselves to historical students on reading 
the title of this work, and concerning 
which further elucidation is required, are 
ignored. In their place are found a 
number of statements of the usual type, 
dealing with successive reigns, all tinged 
with pessimistic reflections as to the life 
and influence of both the secular and 
regular clergy of the day. 








NEW NOVELS. 


In the Shade. By Valentina Hawtrey. 
(John Murray.) 


A soser thread of thought runs through 
this book. The heroine is acquitted on 
a charge of poisoning her husband. She 
is really guilty, but seems to suffer no 
great pangs of consciencé on that account. 
Her marriage had been very unhappy. 
She next marries a man who has served 
a term of imprisonment. Like his wife, 
he thinks himself more sinned against 
than sinful. The story tells of their 
life under an assumed name; their 
circumstances are comfortable, and 
the husband achieves distinction in lite- 
rature. They have a daughter who 
develops into a woman of fine character. 
The story thus challenges theories of 
heredity. It shows signs of real 
ability, and although the plot is some- 
what “ drawn out ”’ and in places tedious, 
it is distinctly above the average. 





The Nest of the 
Baroness Orczy. 


Sparrowhawk. By 
(Greening & Co.) 


Tuts time the Baroness Orezy chooses the 
Commonwealth for the setting of her 
romance. She is, as usual, dauntless 
in her use of materials and in her cha- 
racterization. The Sparrowhawk is a 
very wicked knight or baronet, who lives 
in the Isle of Thanet and has as ward a 
beautiful and wealthy heiress. As he 
is heavily involved financially, he woos 
the lady under the disguise of a French 
prince, and in the course of his nefarious 
proceedings commits many crimes. There 
is also an unknown heir; and the trap- 
pings are the trappings of melodrama. 
However, the plot gives the reader a 
brisk run, if he or she is prepared to take 
things on trust. The author ought to 
know that there were no actresses before 
the Restoration. 


Love Besieged. By Charles E. Pearce. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


A DULL story of the siege of Lucknow is 
almost an impossibility ; and Mr. Pearce’s 
novel is naturally strong in incident, 
which is not diminished by his frequently 
melodramatic sub-plot of intrigue and 
jealousy. Azimoolah Khan, the alleged 
instigator of the rebellion, is made to 
serve a double purpose—his second part 
being that of the unwelcome lover of the 
heroine, who is also a victim of a half- 
caste lady who happens to love the same 
officer. The printing might have been 
more carefully done. 


Mary. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Mary 
Morison. (Heinemann.) 


THE latest addition to the translations of 
Bjérnson’s novels has less of idealism 
and beauty than some of his earlier work. 
Mary, the heroine, a girl of mixed Dutch 
and Norwegian origin, is no doubt pur- 
suing an ideal course of conduct of her 
own in her attitude towards her two lovers, 
but, especially where one, and the less 
reputable, is concerned, it is difficult for 
the average reader to regard her as any- 
thing but a girl of primitive and undis- 
ciplined instincts, brought up in a com- 
munity where the pursuance of instinct 
in the relations of the sexes is regarded 
with considerable leniency. Bjérn- 
son’s pictures of Norwegian life are, 
however, always interesting, and the 
history of Mary’s family, the Krogs, with 
their ramifications in other countries, is 
noteworthy. 


The Man in Lower Ten. 
Rinehart. (Cassell & Co.) 


TuHE scene and spelling of this story are 
American, but the mysteries which form 
its subject are likely to secure an English 
public too, for they represent an ingenious 
tangle, and include a pretty piece of 


By Mary R. 





romance. The reader is soon started on 
the excitement of forged papers, a robbery 
and murder on board a Pullman car, and 
the subsequent wreck of the train by 
another section coming up behind, which 
makes it difficult to secure evidence of 
what has happened. Our only objection 
to the story is that nearly everybody 
makes funny or epigrammatic remarks, 
which rather distract our attention from 
the intricate main business of the book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Natural and Social Morals. By Carveth 
Read. (A. & C. Black.)—The University 
of London is probably at this moment richer 
than any other university of the world in 
first-rate moral philosophers. This is as it 
should be. The moral sciences ought to be 
studied at the centre where most men, and 
most of the forces that work in and through 
men, meet in action and reaction. When 
the study window gives not on the clois- 
ter, but on the street, it is impossible to 
deal with morals in the spirit of a monk ; 
experience, induction, evolution — these 
inevitably become watchwords. Thus the 
empiricist temper is common to Dr. Wester- 
marck, Prof. Hobhouse, and Prof. Carveth 
Read. Each, however, has his idiosyn- 
crasy. The first is the born man of research, 
who would build on the most massive 
foundations; anthropologist first, philo- 
sopher afterwards, he is concerned to illus- 
trate the homogeneity of the human mind 
rather than its movement along the specific 
path that has led to our present civilization. 
The second, covering as wide an area of fact 
with a spade-work that, however, goes but 
moderately deep, is especially remarkable 
for the humanitarian idealism which moves 
him to unfold the meaning and message 
of ‘‘ orthogenic evolution’*—the evolution 
that is specifically ours—with conviction, 
and even with zeal. The third—the author 
whose treatise is now before us — must 
doubtless suffer a little by comparison with 
either of his colleagues, if acquaintance 
with human history in all its worldwide 
variety be made the test. On the other 
hand, as a philosopher he can hold his own 
by the side of Prof. Hobhouse (not to speak 
of Dr. Westermarck, in this connexion), if 
only because his views constitute so instruct- 
ive a counterfoil and contrast. In the 
philosophy of Prof. Hobhouse there rings 
a robust Browningesque tone :— 


God ’s in his heaven, 
All ’s right with the world ; 


somehow, and in the long run, facts must 
accommodate themselves to ideas—that is, 
to the eternal values. 


Prof. Carveth Read writes with a far 
more subdued optimism. Idealist he must 
certainly be reckoned. In these days it is 
refreshing to meet with a thinker who holds 
out for the time-honoured principle that 
the Chief Good is philosophy. But his 
enthusiasm for ideals is tempered by the 
thought that ideals can exist only for people 
who have brains. In short, the effective 
idealist is born, not made—bred by eugenics, 
not manufactured by pedagogy. This is, 
perhaps, the most Characteristic note in his 
whole treatment of moral evolution. It is 
sounded in the last chapter of his First 
Book, entitled ‘ Morality natural to Man,’ 
and again in the epilogue on ‘ Degeneracy ’ 
attached to the Second Book, which deals 
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with ‘Morality and Institutions.’ Our 
author is fully aware of the theoretical and 
practical difficulties that beset the path of 
the ‘‘eugenist,” but insists that, unless 
somehow the natures that can ‘‘ endure 
ideas’’ propagate themselves in sufficient 
numbers, every partial ‘‘ enlightenment ” 
must quickly be succeeded by reaction in 
the direction of “illusions,” old or new. 
Amongst such illusions he would reckon 
romantic love and religion. They are 
‘** symbolisms,” and their utility, such as it 
is, consists in presenting indirectly certain 
truths that are far better apprehended 
directly :— 


“Understanding resolves all such symbolism into 
the relations of men and women who act and suffer ; 
and unflinchingly to set this bare reality before the 
mind’s eye, to love it and live for it, is what I mean 
by the capacity to endure ideas.” 


Before this ‘‘ direct service of humanity ” 
becomes possible, however, the race must 
be “‘ purified.” Otherwise there can be no 
orthogenic evolution, no progress, but mere 
flux ; or, as our author puts it, ‘‘ the world 
must wag." Prof. Carveth Read would stop 
~ world from wagging by cutting off its 
tail. 

Lack of space forbids the attempt to 
reproduce here in any detail this latest 
version of the humanitarian creed. It 
must be studied carefully in the original, as 
truly it deserves to be. Well-informed, 
lucid, of wide sweep, eschewing rhetoric, 
and scorning equivocations, the book is a 
masterpiece in its own way. Its naturalistic 
principles being taken into account, the 
minor key in which it is written seems 
appropriate enough. If the world be but a 
machine, and man a highly superior cog 
thereof, humble-pie is bound to be the fare 
of the enlightened future. Once you have 
perceived that poetry proves nothing, and 
that this is the last word about poetry, what 
is left but to enjoy the prose of life as best 
you can ? 

But perhaps there is something wrong with 
the naturalistic principles whence these 
rather depressing corollaries about morals 
are derived. When postulates—Prof. Car- 
veth Read is content to describe his principles 
thus—prove unsatisfactory, it is well to 
inquire whether they may not be changed. 
Now these ———, appear to work in 
the sphere of physical fact, but not to work 
in the sphere of moral value. Tough as 
physical fact is, the will which moulds 
fact to its high purposes is perhaps the 
tougher. At least eugenics will take a long 
time to breed that hope out of the race; 
and, in the meantime, the old-fashioned 
postulates of the moral will, namely, God, 
Freedom, and Immortality, are likely to 
keep the field against the Fates before whom 
Comte and Spencer bow, namely, Drift, 
Death, and—the Doldrums. 


WE cannot but agree with Mr. Arthur 
Waugh’s contention in his Introduction to 
Later Poems from ‘* Punch,’ 1887—1908 (Har- 
rap & Co.), that the general level of humor- 
ous verse—both as regards subtlety and 
technique—has advanced appreciably dur- 
ing the last twenty years; and whatever 
may be its appeal to posterity, the present 
volume deserves feat of this generation. 
Though a portion of its contents is ephemeral 
in nature, there is abundance of humour of 
the more abiding sort. Of such may be 
reckoned Mr. Seaman’s incomparable 
‘Rhyme of the Kipperling,’ the ‘ Lost 
Masterpieces of the late Mr. St. John 
Hankin, Mr. Milne’s wayward stanzas on 
“The New Game,’ and Mr. St. Leger’s 
equally wayward ‘A False Gallop of 








Analogies,’ suggested by a certain observa- 
tion of Izaak Walton’s, and beginning with 
an inspired recklessness :— 


There is a fine stuffed chavender, 
A chavender, or chub, 

That decks the rural pavender, 
The pavender, or pub, 

Wherein I eat my gravender, 
My gravender, or grub. 


The serious poems, on the other hand, have 
aged not a little, as is natural enough, in 
view of the fact that they invite comparison 
with verse which has not the disadvantage 
of being topical. 

Mr. Waugh in his Introduction discusses 
the permanent qualities of humour. His 
conclusions will be found generally accept- 
able, though some of his illustrations are 
open to objection. There are, for example, 
readers, even in these latter days, who find 

eater joy in the exotic utterances of Nym, 
Cesdabeh. and Pistol than in Falstaff. 


ANTHOLOGIES come thick and __ fast 
nowadays. The Book of Georgian Verse 
(Grant Richards) is the third of a projected 
series of four, designed (in the words of the 
editor, Mr. W. S. Braithwaite) ‘‘ to cover 
the entire range of British poetry from the 
publication of ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ 1557, 
to the end of the Victorian epech.” Of 
this series ‘ The Book of Elizabethan Verse,’ 
published in 1906, is the first, and ‘The 
Book of Restoration Verse,’ still in prepara- 
tion, the second ; the fourth and concluding 
volume will contain the work of Victorian 
poets from 1840 onwards. 


With the particular ‘‘ theory in literary 
interpretation ’® to which the editor refers 
as implied in this fourfold grouping of his 
material, the critic, here at least, is not 
immediately concerned. But for the volume 
before us it is claimed that these pages 
exhibit the growth of modern romanticism 
from its earliest germ in the Scottish ballad- 
poetry of Ramsay’s day to its consummation 
in the verse of Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. One may 
reasonably inquire, therefore, how there 
comes to be included amongst poems ex 
hypothesi representative of the romantic 
tradition in an age of classical ideals, an 
exercise in metrical homiletics such as the 
frankly rhetorical and didactic ‘Grave’ 
of William Blair. Again, we may ask on 
what grounds there has been excluded from 
an anthology covering the period usually 
designated ‘‘ The Romantic Revival ” (1798- 
1836), the work of men like Leigh Hunt, 
‘* Barry Cornwall,” John Clare, George 
Darley, and T. L. Peacock—to name but a 
few of the many ignored here. 


Suspicions engendered by these discon- 
certing features of the book are confirmed on 
a closer scrutiny, which reveals many errors 
of the press in text and notes. ‘* Prone on 
the lowly grave of the man ” — “ Strength 
too! thousurly, and gentle boast *—‘* When 
able. But, if there ’s an hereafter *—these 
metrically impossible lines occur, for ex- 
ample, in the ‘ Grave.’ A perusal of certain 
pages selected at random discloses the 
following misprints in the text: ‘‘ pomp ” 
(pomps, p. 231), “‘train™ (strain, p. 235), 


** Admired * (Admiral, p. 98), “ health * 
(heath, p. 1164), ‘‘ Parse * (Parc, p. 1057), 
** What ™ (That, p. 1032). Inmany instances 


® final s is wanting—see pp. 231, 270, 1033, 
1050, 1061; elsewhere, as on p. 1035, it 
intrudes. ‘‘ Old Tiney, the surliest of his 
kind ” (p. 533), gives additional proof of the 
editor’s metrical insensibility, of which, 
however, the most striking instance appears 
on p. 1015, where—infandum !—we find 
twice over (once as the title, and again as the 





first line of the piece) ‘‘ My soul is like an 
enchanted boat.” A glance at the ‘ Index 
of First Lines * reveals the same perversion, 
neither editor nor press-reader finding, even 
at the last hour, a place of repentance. 


But it is, perhaps, in the ‘Index of 
Authors* that the compositor’s tricksy 
spirit has found largest room for his vagaries. 
(The book, by the way, bears the imprint 
of “The Colonial Press, Boston, Mass.’’) 
W. L. Bowles, we learn there (p. 1235), won 
the Chancellor’s prize at Oxford for Latin 
verse “‘ with his poem, Calpe Okessa, or, 
The Siege of Gibraltar." It was, at least, 
kindly done to render the cryptic title in the 
tongue understanded of the people. ‘* Don- 
heat * and ‘‘ Bramhill” in the same note, 
while incorrect, are yet recognizable forms. 
Of Lord Thurlow we read (p. 1287) that 
‘“‘a wild boy, he was finally entered at 
Govile and Caias College, Cambridge ™ ; after 
which it excites but a mild surprise to find 
that R, A. Milliken, bard of ‘ The Groves of 
Blarney,* was born “at Castlemartew ™ 
(Castlemartyr) in the co. Cork, or that 
Akenside wrote ‘‘a number of scattering 
odes and epistles.“ If there is a doubt 
as to the quarter in which this vigorous 
adjective originated, our hesitation arises 
from the frequency with which, in this 
‘Index of Authors,’ the editor employs 
common words and phrases ‘“‘with a 
difference.” Thus he tells us that Alexander 
Geddes was ‘‘ deposed” from the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that Cowper “‘ was an 
excellent letter-writer, many of which have 
been published.” It must be added that 
the substance of these biographical tabloids 
is for the most part on a level with their 
form: some of them are perverse, a few are 
ludicrous, many are utterly barren. 


Anthologizing for oneself is a pleasant 
pastime; it becomes another matter—a 
serious, responsible employment — when it 
is undertaken for the good of the public. 
To help in the diffusion of a knowledge 
of the English poets is a commendable 
thing ; but to corrupt their text is a grave 
offence. 


Men and Manners of Old Florence. By 
Guido Biagi. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—Two of these agreeable essays have already 
appeared in an English dress, one of them in 
an English periodical; in Italian all, we 
gather, have previously seen the light. The 
fact that they were originally written as 
separate studies is betrayed by certain 
passages in which the writer is found twice 
traversing the same ground. But these 
repetitions are few and unimportant, and 
the first third of the volume, in which Signor 
Biagi describes his city ‘‘ within her ancient 
boundary,” or draws upon the ‘ Book of 
Good Examples and Good Manners’ for 
reports of Florentine life and morals in the 
fourteenth century, makes delightful reading. 
What we have here about Florence of the 
Renaissance is good, but not particularly 
new; and we own to finding the story of 
Tullia of Aragon long drawn out. Neither 
the famous courtesan herself nor the men 
in whose lives she was @ passing influence are 
figures great enough to claim and hold 
attention through 150 pages of print. We 
should infinitely have preferred to the 
protracted account of Tullia’s triumphs in 
this city and that a few more of Ser Paolo's 
‘‘ wise saws and modern instances”*; or the 
quaint stories gathered out of other and 
even earlier chroniclers, showing that the 
elder time which Dante, a lover of tradition, 
regretted so bitterly, had little of the moral 
purity and civic integrity with which his 
poet’s imagination invested it. The sketch 
of the giraffe making a-round of the 
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Florentine convents, Ser Paolo’s list of 
precautions to be observed on going forth 
after dusk or setting out upon a journey, 
Alessandra Strozzi’s letter to her son on the 
comparative merits of Russian and Tartar 
slaves—these things throw suddenly into 
clear relief the features of an age grown dim 
and indeterminate in the shadow of succeed- 
ing centuries. It is interesting to observe 
how, in the social history of Florence, 
attempts to regulate the lesser details of 
existence failed—apparently by the minute- 
ness and severity of the provisions imposed. 
Thus the inquisitorial sumptuary laws speedily 
became a ys letter. It fared with them 
as with the Church’s laws against usury. 
These were formal and precise ; yet out of 
the thirty Florentine loan banks of the 
thirteenth century, ‘‘two were kept by 
priests and three by convents,’’ Dr. Biagi 
tells us, and the interest charged varied 
from 144 to 25 per cent. Later, it rose as 
high as 66 per cent 


The English translation—which, according 
to a note, has been, in part at least, carried 
out by Miss Mary Steegmann—is very well 
done. We wish we could say as much for the 
Index, which falls below even the common 
level of its kind 


Browne's Religio Medici and Digby’s 
Observations. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)— 
Some little time ago Prof. Osler published 
in The Idbrary an account of the early 
editions of the ‘ Religio Medici,’ first pub- 
lished in two unauthorized editions, com- 
mented on somewhat severely by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and then formally published by the 
author. This authorized edition has now 
been reprinted by the Clarendon Press in 
a@ page-for-page and line-for-line edition 
(exceptis exctpiendis), and a reprint of a later 
edition of Digby’s ‘ Observations * has been 
added. Reading Browne with a fresh eye, 
one cannot but be struck with his debt to 
Burton for style and apparatus of thought, 
and it was these qualities precisely that 
offended Digby as much as his pronounce- 
ments on metaphysical problems. It is 
interesting to find Digby, who owned many 
of Roger Bacon’s works in manuscript, 

uoting him even in this short work, which, 
if not thrown off in one night (as it purports 
to be), must at any rate have been hurriedly 
written. No remarks on the excellence of 
the form and execution of ‘‘The Tudor 
and Stuart Library’’ are now necessary. 
We have, as usual, verified the text, and 
found it impeccable. It is a double 
pleasure to read one’s favourite books in 
this series. 


The Cookery Book of Lady Clark of Tilly- 
pronie. Arranged and edited by Catherine 
F. Frere. (Constable & Co.)—This dis- 
tinguished addition to the literature of the 
cuisine owes its genesis, in part, to the 
fact that Lady Clark’s father, Mr. Justice 
Coltman, had been in early life intimately 
acquainted with some of the leading émigrés 
of the French Revolution, and acquired 
from them a considerable knowledge and 
appreciation of the science of Brillat 
Savarin. The interest thus aroused, al- 
though only one of many, was further stimu- 
lated by the experiences of travel, and the 
pleasant position of chitelaine for many 
years in a great and hospitable house. We 
are told, in a prefatory letter by Sir John 
Clark of Tillypronie, that Lady Clark was 
“a cultivated and accomplished woman, 
with many other and larger interests than 
such as are indicated by the collection of 
these recipes”’ ; and from the scope and nature 
of the compilation it is readily realized that 
no commonplace intelligence has been 





brought to bear upon the subject. Many 
countries and many friendly contributors 
have paid tribute to this assemblage of 
recipes: there are dishes from France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Russia, Spain, 
Germany, Portugal, Holland, and Austria, 
to say nothing of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, supplemented from Oriental sources. 
Renowned professional cooks join forces 
with such amateur connoisseurs as Lord 
Houghton (then ‘‘ Monckton Milnes”), the 
Prince de Polignac, the Due de Coigny, Lady 
Holland, the poet Rogers, and the father 
of Florence Nightingale. Perhaps _ the 
strongest point of the book is the infinite 
variety and the excellence of the section which 
deals with sauces; while it also contains 4 
multitude of homely Scottish delicacies 
that would be sought in vain elsewhere ; 
indeed, no recipes already published have 
been included. 

The volume should be valuable as a house- 
hold companion for the experienced, but 
to the tyro it may prove an elusive and 4 
tantalizing guide, by reason of the occasional 
vagueness of the directions concerning time 
and proportion. In fact, it is a collection 
made by an adept for adepts, and as such 
should be gratefully acknowledged. In the 
event of a further issue the editor would 
be well advised to reconsider the arrangement 
of the Index, which is somewhat inadequate. 


The Literary Year-Book, edited by Basil 
Stewart (Routledge), contains a good deal of 
valuable matter, but would profit by more 
careful revision. The ‘Index of Authors 
arranged provisionally under the Subject- 
Headings of their Literary Works,’ is, we 
notice, retained. We regard it as of little 
use, since it ignores some of the best-known 
workers in special fields, and mentions 
others who have ceased active work. Sir 
Theodore Martin is included, though his 
obituary is in the next section and he died 
in August. The headings ‘ History—Ger- 
man,’ ‘ Literature—Historical,’ and ‘ Music 
—Instrumental,’ have each but one name ; 
and ‘Science—Horticulture,’ one of the 
favourite subjects of the day, two. The 
section devoted to ‘ Periodical Publications * 
is @ really useful ‘ Contributors’ Guide,’ and 
we only wish that the crowd of people who 
send their wildly unsuitable MSS. all round 
the’ papers would procure the book, and 
reduce their activities. 


WE have received the New Year copies 
of Whitaker’s Almanack (Whitaker), Who’s 
Who (A. & C. Black), increased this year by 
fifty pages, and the Who*s Who Year-Book 
(same publishers), all annuals which need 
no commendation. If the second of them 
is to remain of a portable size, the editor or 
arranger should exercise some supervision 
over the length of the details given in a good 
many cases. 


London Past and Present, 2 vols., by W. W. 
Hutchings (Cassell), has had, we believe, 
a good reception as a serial, and deserves 
to be popular in its present form. The illus- 
trations are numerous and well chosen, 
and the author has taken pains to be accu- 
rate and up-to-date. He has gone to good 
authorities, and has included a useful Index. 
We have found all the details for which 
we have looked, and, in particular, ample 
recognition of famous men and women and 
their association with the town. The only 
objection to the volumes is their weight, 
due to the employment of loaded paper for 
illustrations. 


Messrs, Gowans & GRAY publish a 
paper-covered * Miniature Edition ” of Lear’s 


Book of Nonsense, The pictures come out 





very well in their reduced form. We 
commend the booklet as an addition to 
Christmas gaiety; also Humorous Master- 
pieces by Charles Keene (same publishers), 
which gives full measure for sixpence. 


HERR ROSENTHAL’s Catalogue for Decem. 
ber (No. 130) commemorates his fiftieth 
year in business at Munich, and offers a 
collection of rarities of all kinds — incuna- 
bula, Hore, Bibles, early geographical works, 
and autographs—which it would be difficult 
to match in any other single catalogue. 
Forty illustrations are included, and the 
publication will be valued by book-lovers for 
reference. 








MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


By the death of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
which occurred on the 14th inst., the world 
loses a fine journalist and something more 
As George Meredith happily wrote on the 
occasion of a remarkable dinner given to 
celebrate Greenwood’s seventy-fifth birth 
day: ‘Greenwood is not only a great 
journalist, he has a statesman’s head. The 
national interests have always been urgent 
at his heart.” In other countries a seat in 
the Cabinet, and possibly the Premiership, 
might well have been within Greenwood’s 
grasp. Butin England editorship counts for 
little, and even so it cannot be said that 
the vigorous talents and unflinching honesty 
of Frederick Greenwood received their due 
reward. 

He was born in April, 1830, and began 
life as a ‘‘ reader” in a printing establish- 
ment. His pen at the same time was 
active, and he became a frequent contributor 
to Tait’s Magazine and other periodicals. In 
1853 his study of Napoleon III. was included 
in @ volume by several hands, entitled ‘ The 
Napoleon Dynasty,’ which two years later 
reached a second edition. The sketch shows 
singular penetration in so young a writer, 
and lays stress both on the Emperor’s 
fatalism and his ambitions in the direction 
of the Rhine. Greenwood also attempted 
fiction; but, though ‘The Loves of an 
Apothecary’? (1854) is a quiet, pleasant 
tale, ‘ The Path of Roses ? (1859) and ‘ Under 
a Cloud ’ (1860)—the latter written in con- 
junction with his brother, James Green- 
wood—cannot be called distinguished. 

The foundation of The Cornhill Magazine 
at the end of 1859 gave Greenwood his 
opportunity. He contributed ‘An Essay 
without End’ to the second number, and 
came to know Thackeray, whose memory he 
always cherished with affection and rever- 
ence. On Thackeray’s withdrawal from the 
editorship in 1862, Greenwood succeeded to 
the chair, at first conjointly with George 
Henry Lewes, and two years afterwards 
alone. He held the appointment until 
1868, when other occupations obliged him to 
delegate his duties to Dutton Cook. Green- 
wood seems to have written the sympathetic 
notes on Thackeray’s ‘ Denis Duval,’ sketch- 
ing out the presumptive course of that novel, 
cut short by death. On his own account he 
published in The Cornhill his most ambitious 
piece of fiction, ‘ Margaret Denzil’s History.’ 
When it appeared in volume form, TJ'he 
Atheneum (No. 1936, December 3rd, 1864), 
while praising its fine opening, lamented that 
the story declined in interest as it proceeded. 
It reads, indeed, as if it had been finished 
under pressure, and may fairly be described 
as a tour de force by a man who could not 
write badly if he tried. 

The first number of The Pall Mail Gazette 
appeared under Greenwood’s editorship on 
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February 7th, 1865, from a crazy office on 
the foreshore of the Thames. It was 
christened, of course, in allusion to the 
journal of Arthur Pendennis and George 
Warrington ; but, though Greenwood wished 
it to reproduce the form and tone of The Anti- 
Jacobin, it ultimately became an evening 
paper, devoted partly to news, but chiefly 
to articles on “ public affairs, literature, the 
arts, and all the influences which strengthen 
or dissipate society.” Fitzjames Stephen 
was a prolific writer of leading articles, 
and he was succeeded in 1869 by Sir Henry 
Maine. Among the contributors were Sir 
Arthur Helps, Sir Reginald Palgrave, Leslie 
Stephen, Matthew Arnold, R. H. Hutton, 
** Jacob Omnium * (Matthew James Higgins) 
and Richard Jefferies. Curiously enough, 
Greenwood regarded the first of the band as 


his most important capture: “I got 
Helps to write!” he used to exclaim 
triumphantly. 


The Pali Mall Gazette attracted but little 
notice until James Greenwood’s experiences 
as an “‘ amateur casual” lifted it to popu- 
larity. A morning edition was tried, but 
failed. Greenwood himself contributed to 
the first number an outspoken article on 
‘The Queen’s Seclusion,’ and no one 
journalist exercised a greater influence on 
his time as his views gradually changed 
from philosophic Liberalism to an eager 
advocacy of Beaconsfield’s foreign policy. 
Gladstone handsomely admitted that no 
minister ever had an abler or more effective 
supporter in the press. With the help of a 
strong cigar and a cup of black coffee, 
Greenwood dashed off his articles at the last 
moment, much to the concern of Hunt, 
the head-printer, who died some eight or 
nine years ago. 


The story of the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares in 1875, which Greenwood 
forced upon a reluctant Ministry, including 
@ doubting Premier, by the sheer force of 
his personality, has so often been told— 
notably by himself at the dinner given in his 
honour—that a bare allusion may suffice 
for it in this place. Though the actual con- 
ception of the idea lies in dispute, there can 
be no question that his was the will that 
carried the bargain through. 


In 1880 The Pall Mall changed its pro- 
prietorship and politics, and Greenwood 
retired. With but little delay, he started 
The St. James’s Gazette, under the ownership 
of Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, afterwards Lord 
Aldenham. Many of his old staff joined him, 
and they were reinforced by Mr. Sidney 
Low. Here he “invented* Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, as Mr. Barrie has himself related, 
with the further detail of how he bought his 
first tall hat to impress Greenwood. The 
editor’s own feeling is said to have been one 
of dismay that he should inadvertently have 
lured the young man to try his fortune in 
London. There are many who can echo 
Mr. Barrie’s tribute that Greenwood was 
‘‘always a friend to beginners.” In 1888 
The St. James’s changed hands, and the 
new proprietor, the late Eduard Steinkopff, 
revolted against his lavish ideas as to the 
conduct of a journal. An action at law, 
following on his retirement, also revealed 
serious differences on policy between the 
two 


Greenwood employed his enforced leisure 
by frequent contributions to journalism 
and periodical literature. At one time he 
sent a weekly article to The National 
Observer; and he was a regular writer 
for The Realm during its brief existence. He 
essayed editorship once more in a weekly 
paper, The Anti-Jacobin ; but it missed its 
aim, partly because the title, which meant so 





much to Greenwood, conveyed little to a 
later generation. As the years went on, he 
parted company from the party that had 
neglected him, and reverted in many respects 
to the Liberalism of his youth. Meanwhile 
his ‘Lovers’ Lexicon* and ‘ Imagination 
in Dreams’ were pleasant aftermaths of 
his fancy. He remained a political influence 
almost to the last, and among the closest of 
his social friendships were those with Lady 
Burdett-Coutts and Lord Morley. 








*VATHEK’?: THE HENLEY LETTERS. 


December 7, 1909. 


Tue Henley - Beckford correspondence 
which Mr. Lewis Melville unearthed at Hamil- 
ton Palace, and published in The Atheneum 
(Nov. 27 and Dec. 4) is a welcome and 
valuable contribution towards the history 
of the ‘Vathek’* publication, although it 
does not solve Henley’s motive in issuing his 
translation in direct violation of Beckford’s 
most cherished wishes and explicit and 
earnest requests. 

On comparing the newly published letters 
with those of Beckford printed in the 
Morrison Catalogue, it seems manifest 
that the letter which is now given as ‘‘ Ren- 
dlesham, 26 April [1785],"* was answered by 
that of Beckford, No. 46 Morrison, to which, 
being undated, the date April 13th, 1786, has 
been assigned. Possibly, therefore, May 
13th, 1785, would be a nearer approxima- 
tion to correctness. The subjects discussed 
in the two letters leave no possible doubt 
as to Beckford’s being the answer to Henley’s: 
somewhere or other the dates as given appear 
to be incorrect. It may also be worth noting 
here that Letter 42, Morrison (undated), 
seems to have been written at an earlier 
period than No. 36, also without date, but to 
which the date of February 26th, 1785, has 
been assigned. 

Mr. Melville’s second communication calls 
for a few more remarks than the first instal- 
ment. He states that Beckford had been 
engaged upon the Episodes for five years. 
As a matter of fact, the first mention of the 
Episodes in the Morrison letters is in 
Letter 20, dated Jan. 13th, 1783. This 
would give a little over three years, instead 
of five as mentioned. 

Henley’s letter of excuse, Oct. 23rd, 
1786, does not impress one with the belief 
that he had any particular regard for the 
truth, when so many statements made 
therein are found to be contrary to ascer- 
tained facts. He says :— 


‘** In consideration of a late unhappy occurrence 
it was my own wish to have entirely suppressed 
the work, but as I had been employed upon it 
prior to that event, and was known to be so by 
some of my friends, I could not decline it without 
favouring a charge that I was unwilling to 
countenance, and therefore sacrificed my own 
inclination to what I considered as a positive 
engagement to Mr. Beckford — not however 
without a precaution in the preface which, if the 
reviews of publick prints may be trusted, failed 
not to answer its aim.” 


Lady Beckford died on May 26th at Vevay, 
and on June 12th, the sad news having by 
this time reached England, Henley wrote 
Beckford a letter of condolence. Less than 
ten days ago (before the letter of excuse 
appeared in The Atheneum), I had docu- 
mentary evidence in my hands which proves 
that Henley’s translation was in print as 
early as the latter part of May, that copies 
had actually been delivered, and, more sur- 
prising still, that Henley had no longer any 
interest in the book, having assigned his 





rights therein to another. So much for 
Henley’s specious protestations. 

Mr. Melville refers to Mr. Wildman as an 
‘“agent*: he was Beckford’s solicitor, 
and is referred to eulogistically in Letter 45, 
s ueaae : Henley was well acquainted with 
im. 

With regard to the remark that “‘ Beck- 
ford’s retort was immediately to publish 
‘Vathek’* in French at Lausanne, and 
shortly after at Paris,” as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the little evidence which 
exists as to priority of publication would 
indicate the Paris edition as being the 
earlier. 

The Episodes seem to be a bit of a 
stumbling-block to most writers on this 
subject (perhaps I shall go wrong in this 
matter as well, but I trust not). The con- 
fusion as to the number of the Episodes 
seems to have arisen from the fact that one 
of the princes in the subterranean palace 
told the story of his friend and himself, so 
that there were thus three stories of four 
princes, i.e., the Episodes were three in 
number. 

Mr. Melville quotes certain lines from the 
1815 edition, giving the titles of the Episodes, 
which he states are not contained in the 
earlier editions. Let them speak for them- 
selves :— 

Paris, 1787, p. 160. 

Histoire des deux Princes amis, Alasi & Firoux 
enfermés dans le palais souterrein. 

Histoire du Prince Borkiarokh, enfermé [&c.]. 

Histoire du Prince Kalilah & de la Princesse 
Zulkais, enfermés [&c.]. 

Lausanne, 1787, p. 197 


Histoire des deux princes amis, Alasi & Jironz, 
enfermés dans le palais souterrain. ‘ 

Histoire du prince Aalilah & de la princesse 
Zulkais, sa sceur, emfermés [&c.]. 

Histoire du prince Berkiarekh enfermé [&c.]. 

Histoire du prince....enfermé [&c.]. 


The Lausanne text then follows on “* Le 
quatrieme prince en étoit au milieu de son 
récit,” &c., which is quite correct: either 
Prince Alasi, or Prince Jironz (as the Lau- 
sanne text misprints Firouz), had told their 
joint story, Kalilah followed, then Berkia- 
rekh (misprint for Borkiarokh) ; thus making 
three stories, or Episodes, for four princes. 
Possibly the last line with the hiatus in the 
Lausanne edition was a thoughtful sugges- 
tion of the querulous M. Chavannes, who, 
according to his statement, was “chargé 
de corriger”’ the manuscript of Mr. Beck- 
ford, at the latter’s request. Henley also 
rightly prints in this passage ‘the fourth 
prince,” but gives elsewhere the number of 
the princes as five (pp. 203, 209), not having 
conceived the possibility of one prince being 
able to tell the story of two. This confusion 
was set right in the English edition of 1816, 
as well as in the French edition of London, 
1815, in which latter the addition was made 
of ‘‘ du feu ” after “‘ palais.” 

There are at least three allusionsto “‘the un- 
published MSS. mentioned in the Preface” to 
the 1786 edition, which are worth recording, 
though none of them indicates the Episodes 
in question. They are: (1) The Story of 
Al Raoui, which was published anonym- 
ously in 1799. The opening sentences of 
this correspond very closely with the frag- 
ment quoted in Henley’s Notes (p. 279), 
although not quite identical. (2) “An 
unpublished poem of Mesihi: another of the 
MSS. mentioned in the Preface” (Notes, 
p. 293). Beckford refers to this in Letter 46, 
Morrison, in reply to Henley’s inquiry 
of 26 April (1785), so that he could not 
have had this poem communicated to him 
three years before, as he states in the Pre- 
face. The third reference is in the Note 
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(p. 313) to “‘ Monker and Nakir,”* wherein 
Henley mentions as authorities ‘‘Sale’s 
Prelim. Diss. p. 101, and one of the MSS. 
specified in the Preface.” 

One more point, and I have done. The 
date given by Mr. Melville (p. 658, col. 2) 
should be January 13th, and not January 
30th (vide supra, paragraph 3). On that 
date Beckford states that *‘ I go on bravely 
with the ‘ Episodes* of Vathec, and hope in 
a few weeks [the italics are mine] to wind 
up his adventures.” It seems, therefore, 
rather an illogical and unsound deduction to 
state that ‘ Vathek,’ as we know it, was 
completed before January 30th”* (13th). 
That the error in date, and the deduction, 
are from Dr. Garnett’s Preface, I am well 
aware ; but that does not make them either 
correct or accurate. JoHNn HopcGKIN. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
concluded the sale of the library of the late Mr. 
W. W. Smith of New York on Thursday, the 
16th inst. Among the highest prices realized 
on the last two days were the following :— 

Guillaume de Guilleville, Les trois Pelerinages, 
French illuminated MS., 15th century, with 
174 miniatures, 4701. Hieronymus, Epistole, 
printed by Arnold Pannartz at Rome, 1476, 
19/1. 15s. Facsimiles of 176 bookbindings in the 
library of Robert Hoe, 1895, 141. Honorius 
Augustodunensis, Cristianus ad solitarium quen- 
dam de Ymagine Mundi, printed by Koberger 
at Strasburg, c. 1472, 141. 10s. Hore B.V.M. 
cum Calendario, Dutch Illuminated MS., late 
14th century, 30/.; another, French, 15th 
century, with 14 miniatures, 50/.; another, 
French, 15th century, with 5 large miniatures, 
34l.; another, sine Calendario, French, late 
15th century, with 5 full-page miniatures, 381. ; 
another, cum Calendario, Franco-Flemish, 15th 
century, with 5 miniatures, 21/.; Hore inteme- 
rate B.V.M. secundum Usum Romanum, printed 
by Kerver at Paris, 1502, 32/.; another issue, 
by the same printer, of same date, 45/.; Hore 
Christifere Virginis Marie secundum Usum 
Romanum, printed by Simon Vostre at Paris, 
1508, 55l.; another, printed at Paris by Gillet 
Hardouyn, c. 1513, 25l.; another, printed at 
Paris, c. 1524, for Germain Hardouyn, 351. ; 
Heures A l’usaige de Tou, printed at Paris, c. 1515, 
for Guillaume Godard, slightly defective, 341. ; 
Hore B.V.M. ad Usum Ordinis Premonstratensis, 
printed at Paris by Simon Vostre, 1506, 241. 
Humphrey Lloyd, The Historie of Cambria, now 
called Wales, first edition, 1584, in a blue morocco 
binding by Roger Payne, 20/. Missale Monasti- 
cum secundum Morem & Ritum Casinensis Con- 

regationis, Venice, Giunta Press, 1506, 251. 10s. 

ash’s Mansions of England, 1839-49, 391. 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 1566, several leaves 
defective and others in facsimile, 161. 15s. Pela- 
gius. De Planctu Sancte, Catholice Ecclesia, 
_— by John Zainer at Ulm, 1474, 121. 10s. 

rancesco Petrarcha, Sonetti, Canzoni, e Triomphi, 
first edition, Venice, 1470, 85/1. G. B. Piranesi, 
Le Antichita Romane, 5 vols., Rome, 1784, 171. ; 
Vues de quelques Restes de l’ancienne Ville de 
Pesto, tb. n.d., 141. 108.; Vedute di Roma, ib., 
n.d., 441. Plutarch, Vite Parallele Latine, 
editio princeps, printed by Udalricus Gallus at 
Rome, c. 1470, 321. A Booke of Christian 
Prayers, third edition, 1590, 25/2. Psalterium 
Davidis Regis, Anglo-French illuminated MS., 
with 16 miniatures, early 14th century, 901. ; 
Psalmorum Codex cum Canticis, &c., Anglo- 
German illuminated MS., early 14th century, in 
contemporary binding of oaken boards and 
pigskin, 70/. Jacobus Publicius, Oratoriw Artis 
Epitomata, printed by Erhardt Ratdolt at Venice, 
1482, 151. 15s. Shakespeare, Second Folio, 1632, 
the title with portrait, and the verses opposite 
in facsimile, 42/.; Fourth Folio, 1685, 471. ; 
Works, edited by Staunton, extra-illustrated, 
1881, 11l.; Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 
wanting the print of ‘The Seven Ages,’ 1803, 
13l. Robert Whittington, Lucubrationes, first 
edition, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, n.d., 261. 
The total for the four days was 5,3331, 


On Friday, the 17th inst., the same firm held 
a sale of autographs, in which were included the 
following lots :— 

A series of ten letters from William Morris, 


1884-6, chiefly about Socialism, 301. Tennyson, ! 


letter to D. Barron Brightwell denouncing his 
Concordance to the writer’s works, dated Oct. 12, 
1869, 131. 10s. Punch, Vols. I. and II., with 
autographs of the principal contributors, 141. 15s. 
James II., a special pardon granted to Edward 
Strode of Downside on account of his entertain- 
ing the Duke of Monmouth for one night, after 
his defeat at Sedgemoor, dated March 26, 1687, 
571. Charles I., signature to a letter to his 
brother-in-law, the King of Bohemia, announc- 
ing the birth of his son (Charles II.), 11l. 52. 
Nelson, autograph letter dated Jan. 6, 1802, from 
which it appears that he was then applying for 
his discharge, 111. 5s. Burns, autograph letter, 
dated Nov. 13, 1792, to W. Johnston, proprietor 
of The Edinburgh Gazetteer, exhorting him to 
attack corrupt politicians, 41/. Cromwell, signa- 
ture to a Latin letter, addressed to the Genevan 
Senate, about the Protestant massacres in the 
Alps, dated July 28, 1655, 317. A _ series of 
twenty-four letters from Beethoven, chiefly about 
the wardship of his nephew Karl, addressed to 
Joseph Karl Bernard, and one long memorandum 
to the Court of Appeal, also about his nephew 
(sold in one lot), 6607. The total of the day’s 
sale was 1,318/. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Burn (Rev. A. E.), The Nicene Creed, 1/ net. 

One of the Oxford Church Textbooks. 

Catholic Encyclopedia : Vol. VI. Fathe—Grego. 

An international illustrated work of reference on the 
constitution, doctrine, discipline, and history of the 
Catholic Church, edited by C. G. Herbermann, E. A. 
Pace, Conde B. Pallen, T. J. Shahan, and John J. 


—— 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics: Vol. IL: Arthur- 
—, 28/ net. ; 
Edited by James Hastings and John A. Selbie. For 
review of Vol. L. see Athen., Dec. 5, 1908, P: 13. 
Hancock (Bernard M.), The Cross in Politics, and other 
Papers, 1/ net. : 
Papers on religious subjects. 


Law. 


Piggott (Sir Francis), Foreign Judgments and Jurisdiction : 
Part III. Bankruptcy Parties out of the Jurisdiction. 
Third edition. 
Williams (James), The Law of the Universities. A 
A collection of legal cases concerning the Universities. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Hands (Rev. A. W.), Coins of ange Grecia. 

Treats of the coinage of the Greek colonies of 
Southern Italy. 

Nolhac (Pierre de), Nattier, Peintre de la Cour de 
Louis XV., 16/ net. 
Prideaux (S. T), Aquatint Engraving, 15/ net. 

Achapter in the history of k-illustration, with 
an original aquatint, 2 collotype plates, and numerous 
half-tone plates. 

Rhead (G. Woolliscroft), History of the Fan, 84/ net. 

Contains 127 illustrations. 

Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, 52/6 net. 

Translated by George Long, with illustrations by 

W. Russell Flint. A specimen of the Riccardi Press 


fount. 
Wilmer (Daisy), Early English Glass, 6/6 net. 
A guide for coliectors of table and other decorative 
g of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, illustrated with pe? from specimens 
in the collection of Capt. and Mrs. Wilmer and others. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Nee Songs to Dorian, and other Verses, 

ne! 

Caerlion agg Sundial Songs, 2/6 net. 

Davids (Mrs. Rhys), Psalms’ of the Early Buddhists: 
I. Psalms of the Sisters, 6/ net. 

Fucus Histriomastix, 3/6 net. 

A comedy probably written py Robert Ward, and 
acted at Queens’ College, Cambridge, in Lent, 1623, now 
first printed, with an introduction and notes by G. C. 
Moore Smith. P 

Mackenzie (Donald A.), Elves and Heroes, 2/6 net. 

Poems dealing with fairies and legendary heroes. 


Philosophy. 
—. al Delisle), The Growth of Modern Philosophy, 


net. 
A record of the great thinkers of the Western world 
from the Renaissance to the present day. 


Bibliography. 


Aberdeen Public Library, Twenty-Fifth Annual Report. 
Bibliography of Works by Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Men who have ever served in the Royal, 
aa =e or Bombay Artillery: Part IL Birch- 
rey, 1 
—" by Major John H. Leslie and Capt. D. 


Sm: 

James (Montague Rhodes), A meine Catalogne of the 
Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge : Part I. Nos. 1-100, 7/6 net. 





James (Montague Rhodes), A Descriptive eee of the 
Manuscripts in the College Library of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 





Royal Society, Catalogue of Scientific Papers, 1800—1900, 
Subject Index: Vol. II. Mechanics, 15/ net. 


Political Economy. 
Economic Journal, December, 5/ net. 
Kdited by F. Y. Edgeworth. 
—_ 2. L.), Tariff or Budget: The Nation and the 
risis, 
With a preface by Joseph Chamberlain. 
Public Opinion on Socialism, 1/net. 
With a preface by Sir William Bull. Second edition. 


History and Biography. 


Burke (Sir Bernard and Ashworth P.), A Genealogical and 
Heraldic History of the Peerage, Baronetage, &c., 2I. 2s. 
Burrows (John William), Southend-on-Sea and District: 
Historical Notes, 5/ net. 
Southend-on-Sea is a modern and _ popular 
leasure resort, but in these ‘“‘historic notes” Mr. 
urcrows reminds his readers that the dignity of 
antiquity may be claimed by Southend. In chrono- 
logical order he gives the events of historic and local 
int | from prehistoric times to the visit of the com- 
bined Home and Atlantic Fleets in July of this year. 
The volume has many illustrations. 
Copinger (W. A.), The Manors of Suffolk, Vol. V. 
eaatius the hundreds of Lothingland and Mutford, 
Plomesgate and Risbridge, and has illustrations of old 
manor houses. For review of earlier volume see Athen 
June 23, 1906, - 760. 

Dickson Manuscripts: being Diaries, &c., of the late 
Major-General Sir Alexander Dickson : Series C., 1809 
to 1818 : Chap. V. > 1 to December 31, 1812, 2/6 

Edited by Major John H. Leslie, with 2 maps. 

Godden (G. M.), Henry Fielding, 10/6 net. 

A memoir, including newly discovered letters and 
records, with illustrations from contemporary prints. 
Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official 

Classes for 1910, 15/ 
Parkin (George R.), Sir John A. Macdonald, 12/6 net. 
In Makers of Canada. 

Partington (S. W.), The Danes in Lancashire, 5/ net. 

Quinlan (May), Damien of Molokai, 2/ net. 

Includes a — of Stevenson’s letter concerning 
Damien, and 6 illustrations. 

Reid (Major-General Sir Alex. J. F.), The Rev. Alexander 
John Forsyth, 1768-1843, and his Invention of the 
Percussion q 

From information collected mostly by Miss Mary 
Forsyth Reid. 

Speeches of Public Orators delivered at the Comitia held 
for conferring Honorary Degrees at Trinity College, 
Dublin, 5/ 

Contains speeches by Prof. Palmer, Prof. Tyrrell, and 
Prof. Purser. 


Geography and Travel. 


Hope (Lady), Tunbridge Wells and its Neighbourhood 
within a Circle of 25 Miles, 21/ net. 
Hughes (T. McKenny and Mary C), Cambridgeshire, 1/6 
With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. One of the 
Cambridge County Geographies. 
Newton (Richard), Illustrated Rambles in Bible Lands, 3/6 


Folk-lore. 


Maylam (Percy), The Hooden Horse, an East Kent Christ- 
mas Custom, 10/ 





Philology. 


Al-Mu‘jam fi Ma‘4yfri Ash‘éri 'l‘Ajam, a Treatise on the 
Prosody and Poetic Art of the Persians, by Shamsu 
‘d-Din Muhammad Ibn Qays Ar-Razi. 

Edited, with introduction, by MirzA Muhammad Ibn 
‘Abdu ‘l-Wahhab of Qazwin. Vol. X. of the E. J. W, 
Gibb Memorial. 

New English Dictionary: R ity—Round , 2/6 

ited by W. A. Craigie. 

Philological Society, Transactions, Part II., 1908-9, 10/ 

Includes Prof. A. S. Napier on an old English version 
of Leofric, Prof. E. Weekley on Anglo-Romance etymo- 
logies, and Prof. Skeat on Kersey and Linsey. 

Philological Society, Transactions, Part III. for 1908-9, 10/ 

Contains Mr. John Hodgkin's explanation of phrases 
in ‘The Book of St. Albans,’ 1486. 


School- Books. 


Hassall (Arthur), The Great Rebellion, 1603-69, 2/6 
One of Rivingtons’ Textbooks of English History. 
Heath (Carl), Phonetic French Reader, 1/ 
Hunt (Leigh), Selections in Prose and Verse, 1/ 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by J. H. Lobban. 
In English Literature for Schools. 
Kingston (W. H. G.), The Three Midshipmen, 1/ 
a Adapted for use in schools, with illustrations by Lex 
le 


Renault. 
Nerval (Gérard de), La Main Enchantée, 1/ 

Edited, jwith introduction, a French-English voca- 
bulary, and notes, by Albert Barrére. 

Paston Letters, 1/ 

A selection illustrating English social life in the 
fifteenth century, edited, with introduction and notes, 
by M. D. Jones. Also in English Literature for Schools. 

Reed (H. Leslie), Problem Papers for Upper Middle Forms, 


3/6 net. 
Williamson (William), A First Latin Unseen Book, 6d. net. 
For lower forms and for candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Local Examinations, &c. 
Williamson (Wiliiam), A Second Latin Unseen Book, 1/ net. 
For middle forms and for candidates preparing for the 
Junior Local Examinations, &c. 
Wilson-Green (A.), Exercises on Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
Waterloo, 1/ 





Science. 
Anatomical Record, November. 
Published by the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology, Philadelphia. 
British Wild Flowers in their Natural Colours and Form, 
8 


With text by Prof. Henslow, and over 200 coloured 
illustrations by Grace Layton. 
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~ ae The First Principles of Railway Signalling, 

ne 

Henslow (Prof.), British Wild Flowers in their Natural 
Colours and Form, 8 

Loney (S. L.), An Elementary Treatise on the Dynamics of 
a Particle and of Rigid Bodies, 12/ 

N we aaa Ship Construction aud Calculations, 

ne 


With numerous illustrations and examples. 
Schofield (Alfred T.), Nervousness, 1/ net. 
A popular review of the moral treatment of disordered 
nerves. 
Turner (W. A.) and Stewart (T. G.), A Textbook of Nervous 
Diseases, 18/ net. 


Fiction. 
Blake (Stacey), The Blue Highway, 6/ 
aan Atlantic story, with illustrations by George 
awley. 
Dickens (Charles), Christmas Stories, 6d. net. 
Cheap reissue of Household Edition, with illustra- 
tions by E. G. Dalziel. 


General Literature. 


Block (Sir Adam), Special Report of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, followed by a Translation of the Annual Report 
of the Council of Administration for the Twenty- 
Seventh Financial Period (14th March, 1908, to 13th 
March, 1909). 

Bokwala, by a Congo Resident, 1/ net. 

Story of a Congo victim, with a preface by H. Grattan 
Guinness, 

Clergy Directo 

An alpha 
England. 

Directory of the Royal Society of Arts, 2/ 

ited by Sir Henry Trueman Wood. 

Hobson (J. A.), The Crisis of Liberalism : New Issues of 

mocracy, 6/ net. 

The earlier part of the volume discusses the con- 
stitutional issues raised by the action of the House of 
Lords, and presents the case for a comprehensive 
Reform Bill, with a Referendum as a substitute for the 
veto of the Second Chamber. 

Post Office London Directory for 1910, 40/ 

Including the County Suburbs. 

Stead (W. T.), Why the Lords Must Go, 6d. 

Deals with the action of the Peers in the last hundred 


years. 
Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1910, 31/6 net. 
Tarot of the Bohemians, by Papus, 6/ net. 
Treats of the Tarot as the key to occult science. 
Translated by A. P. Morton, illustrated with numerous 
lates and woodcuts. Revised edition, with preface 


y A. E. Waite. 
— (E. E.), How to Decipher and Study Old Documents, 
net. 
A guide to the reading of ancient MSS. 


Calendars. 


Banking Almanac for 1910, 15/ net. 
Edited by Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 1909-10. . 
The Process Year-Book, edited by William Gamble. 


Pamphlets. 
e Congress, Sydney, 1909, Resolution 


and Parish Guide, 1910, 4/6 net. 
tical list of the clergy of the Church of 





Ch h 
te Cheaper Cables. 

Livingstone College, Leyton, Annual Report for 1908-9. _ 

London County Council : Indication of Houses of Historical 
Interest in London, Parts XXVIL and XXVIIL., 1d. 
each. See third column of this page. 

Stead (W. T.), Peers or People? Which shall Rule? 1d. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Cazes (E.) Le Chateau de Versailles et ses Dépendances : 
I'Histoire et l’Art, 15fr. 
Political Economy. 
Brouilhet (C.), Le Conflit des Doctrines dans I’Economie 
Politique contemporaine, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Kalff (G.), Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, 
Vol. V., 6fr. 50, 


Philology. 
Albrey (Jean d’), L’Orthographe et I’Etymologie, 3fr. 50. 
*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 


noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue January Blackwood contains an 
article on ‘ The Development of Germany,’ 
and a short story, ‘ Pére Caillaird,’ by Mr. 
Edmund Candler. Sir Robert Anderson 
contributes ‘The Lighter Side of my 
Official Life: a Lapse towards Graver 
Matters’; and there are articles on 
‘Cricket, Retrospect and Prospect,’ ‘ Mr. 
Balfour and Signor Croce,’ and ‘The 
Medici.’ 














In the January number of The Dublin 
Review the editor, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
writes on ‘The Ethics of Strong Lan- 
guage,’ Mrs. Meynell, on Tennyson, in 
protest against a fashion of excessive 
depreciation; Dr. Barry on _ Bishop 
Challoner; the Rev. C. Martindale on 
‘The New Learning’; Mr. Wilfrid Wil- 
berforce on ‘The Oriel Noetics’; and 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc on the affaire Ferrer. 
The Dublin, exceptionally fortunate in its 
poetry, also promises its readers a poem 
by the late Francis Thompson in each of 
its four issues for 1910, and begins in the 
January number with the generous allow- 
ance of two ‘ Ecclesiastical Ballads,’ 
entitled ‘The Veteran of Heaven’ and 
‘ The Lily of the King.’ 


Mr. Exuior Stock will publish on 
February Ist for Mr. David Cuthbertson, 
of the Edinburgh University Library, 
‘ Thirty-Three Years’ Adventures in Book- 
land, including Adventures in the Humor- 
ous Avenues of Library Life.’ 


THE first issue of the Bulletin of the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial at Rome, edited 
by Sir Rennell Rodd, and Mr. H. Nelson 
Gay of Boston, gives a history of the 
inception of the Memorial Association, 
which was due to Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson of New York, in 1903, with its 
progress up to the present time. The 
library now contains a thousand volumes, 
including first editions of Keats and 
Shelley and many of their contem- 
poraries, with relics, pictures, and auto- 
graph letters. Princess Louise, Duchess 
of Argyll, has presented a copy of 
‘Werther’ with an _ inscription by 
Goethe, and a letter from Sir Walter 
Scott. 


WE are sorry to notice the death of Mr. 
William Brown, the well-known Edin- 
burgh antiquarian bookseller. Mr. Brown 
had a more intimate knowledge of old 
books than any one else in the Scottish 
capital, and he was always generous with 
his help in this direction. He was a 
regular purchaser of rare volumes at the 
London book-sales, and many valuable 
Scott and Burns MSS. passed through 
his hands. As a publisher, he devoted 
himself almost entirely to works of his- 
torical interest. Mr. Brown took an 
active share in the proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, of 
which he was formerly President. 


AN. anonymous donor has guaranteed 
2007. per annum for three years to found 
in Glasgow University special lecture- 
ships in Scottish History and Literature. 
This will bridge the interval between 
now and 1912, when a Scottish History 
Chair will, it is hoped, be permanently 
established and endowed from the surplus 
of the Scottish Historical Exhibition to 
be held in 1911. 


Dr. A. P. Laurie writes :— 


‘““T am desirous to collect information 


regarding the educational work of the late | 


Prof. 8. 8. Laurie of Edinburgh University, 


and shall be most grateful for any letters 
or biographical material that can be kindly 
sent to me at Grangehill, Walkerburn, 
Peeblesshire, N.B.” 


THE two latest parts (XXVII. and 
XXVIII.) of the ‘ Indication of Houses of 
Historical Interest in London ’ record the 
erection of tablets commemorating Mary 
Somerville at 12, Hanover Square ; James 
Wolfe at Macartney House, Blackheath ; 
and De Quincey at 61, Greek Street, 
Soho. The accounts of the eminent added 
to these booklets are, as a rule, excellent, 
and the volumes made out of Parts I. 
to XII. and XIII. to XXIV., with 
Appendix and Index, are well worth 
procuring, since they are very moderate 
in price. 


WE direct attention to the notices to 
graduates and students of the late Royal 
University of Ireland which appear in 
our advertising columns. As the first 
meeting of Convocation must take place 
within six months from the date of the 
dissolution of the Royal University of 
Ireland, it is important that applica- 
tion for registration by graduates should 
be made without delay. All informa- 
tion may be obtained from Dr. Joseph 


McGrath, the National University of 
Ireland, Dublin. 
THE Académie des Inscriptions et 


Belles-Lettres at its meeting on the 15th 
inst. appointed as “‘ correspondents ”’ the 
following scholars: Prof. Delitzsch of 
Berlin, Prof. Steenstrup of Copenhagen, 
Dr. Holder of Karlsruhe, and Sir James 
Murray of Oxford. 


Tue death in his fifty-fourth year is 
announced from Munich of the Professor of 
Middle and New Greek Philology at the 
University of that city, Dr. Karl Krum- 
bacher. He did much to promote Byzan- 
tine studies by means of his ably edited 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, which was the 
forerunner of similar journals in France 
and elsewhere, and is one of the principal 
organs of Oriental studies. His classes 
were attended by students of all nations. 
Among his numerous valuable works are 
‘ Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur,’ 
* Studien zu Romanos,’ and ‘ Das Problem 
der neugriechischen Schriftsprache,’ which 
aroused great opposition in Greece. 


THERE has just been published as a 
Parliamentary Paper the Annual Report 
of the Registrar-General (3s. 5d.) , this 
being Mr. Bernard Mallet’s first Report. 
He foreshadows certain changes for future 
years, to which reference is made in 
‘Science Gossip.’ We also note the issue 
of Regulations as to Secondary Schools, 
Scotland (4d.). 


Next year we shall from time to time 
publish on our first page articles on 
matters of literary interest apart from 
book-reviews. Our next number will 
begin with some reflections on the present 
| book-season. It will also be delivered to 
our readers with the pages cut, in con- 
' formity with the wishes of most of them. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Life of Sir William Broadbent, Bart., 
K.C.V.0. Edited by his Daughter M. E. 
Broadbent. (John Murray.)—This is an 
interesting account of ® man who won 
success after the severe struggle which 
is inevitable for one who aims high, has a 
belief in himself, and is without money. 
A Wesleyan, a Yorkshireman, a Liberal 
with strong party opinions, William Broad- 
bent took a bold step when he came to 
London without introductions and was 
appointed Obstetric Officer at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, on December 10th, 1858. Working 
from one post to another, often in the face 
of strenuous opposition, he made his way 
upwards until in 1896 he was Consulting 
Physician to the Hospital, Physician in 
Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, a baronet, 
and the trusted adviser of most of the 
notable people of the day. 

The solid grit of the Yorkshireman 
showed in the early days of the struggle, 
when he had to write home to his impover- 
ished family : 

**Matters are now coming to an extremity. By 
Friday 1 shall not be able to pay for my dinnerv...... 
et......would it not be a pity to endanger my status 
or the sake of 5/., ill as we can spare it at present?” 


Temptations to desert the thorny path 
offered themselves, first in a Professorship 
of Anatomy and Physiology at the University 
of Melbourne, with a salary of 1,0002. a year, 
later in the offer of a vice-consulate in Japan. 
After a moment’s hesitation, Broadbent 
decided not to deviate from his original plan 
of devoting himself to clinical medicine, 
and eventually received as his monetary 
reward an income of 13,000/. a year. But 
the success had many counterbalances. To 
earn this amount was slavery, because it 
depended wholly upon his personal exertions. 
The note ringing throughout the book, 
therefore, is one of hurry and incessant work 
at high pressure, with its accompanying 
fatigue, and, in later years, occasional 
attacks of illness. But Broadbent came of 
@ vigorous stock, and being thus endowed 
with a large share of health, was able to 
continue his work until he had attained his 
seventy-third year, when he died after a 
few months’ illness. 

Miss Broadbent has performed her task 
well and modestly. She allows her father 
to tell the story of his life by carefully chosen 
extracts from his letters, and she has strung 
these extracts upon the slenderest connecting 
thread. She p mc him almost entirely 
from the domestic side, as a good son, always 
helpful to his family, and as an affectionate 
husband and father, whose real instincts 
were centred in the home life he had so 
little leisure to enjoy. But the biography 
is in no sense complete. It tells very 
little of the scientific work by which Broad- 
bent made his position. It gives no clue to 
the steps by which a raw Yorkshire lad, 
without a thorough education, and attached 
to one of the smaller London hospitals, was 
enabled to advance himself to such a height, 
and at the same time to bring his hospital 
into prominence. There were many sides 
to Broadbent’s character besides the one here 
portrayed, each deserving of consideration, 
for every man who attains to distinguished 


success in one of the liberal professions has 
much more in him than a mere capacity for 
making money. 





The book is of singular interest and charm, 
and is well worth reading by every one who 
would know something of the progress of @ 
man who travelled from the bottom to the 
top of the medical profession in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. A portrait of 
Sir William Broadbent in his later years 1s 
a nag to the book, and there is a good 

ndex. Incidentally there is an excellent 
account of the Franco-German battle-fields 
of 1870, besides some letters describing the 
siege of Paris as seen from within. Miss 
Broadbent might have added with advantage 
a bibliography of her father’s writings. 


The Relation of Medicine to Philosophy. 
By R. O. Moon. (Longmans & Co.)—This 
scholarly work, written by a young Oxford 
physician, shows that the training of the 
Alma Mater is still capable of producing 
men of high culture and first-rate professional 
ability. The object of Dr. Moon’s book is 
to show ‘“‘ how intimately medicine has been 
bound up with the current thought and 
philosophy of the day; how medicine no 
more than art can work away by itself, unin- 
fluenced by the intellectual milieu in which 
it finds itself.” He begins with an account 
of early Greek philosophy in its relation 
to Greek medicine, and carries his story 
past Galen, early Christianity, and the 
Arabian influence, to the Renaissance, 
Paracelsus, Brown, and the other philo- 
sophical schools of the eighteenth century. 
He arrives at the conclusion that the mutual 
influence of medicine and philosophy is now 
less conspicuous than it was formerly, 
because the individual rather than the ideal 
is placed in the foreground by modern 
physicians. A steady process of differentia- 
tion, too, has gone on of late years, so that 
there is hardly a part or function of the 
body which is not taken charge of by 
specialists. 


Dr. Moon follows to some extent the 
method adopted by Freind in his ‘ History 
of Medicine,’ for he gives short biographical 
sketches of the leading men in each epoch. 
As an alumnus of the University of Oxford 
he ought not, perhaps, to have omitted all 
mention of Richard Lower and John Mayow, 
those two great physiological lights of the 
eighteenth century; and his parade of 
foreign tongues is a little exuberant. But 
the work is so good and sound that we may 
look for more from the same pen. 


Psychotherapy. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—Dr. Miinsterberg, the Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Harvard University, 
is well advised to issue this volume on 
psychotherapy, or treatment by suggestion. 
The book is eminently sane and logical, 
and the author considers in detail the endless 
ways in which psychical influence may work 
towards the general health and towards 
@ victory over some forms of bodily disease. 
Thanks to the metaphysical creeds of 
Mental Healers and Christian Scientists, the 
subject of treatment by suggestion is under 
a@ cloud, and the members of the medical 
profession are, for the most part, unwilling 
even to consider it. This attitude is satis- 
factory for the present, because, as Prof. 
Miinsterberg points out, the physician who 
employs the methods of psychotherapy 
must be especially fitted for the work by 
character as well as by training. It is use- 
less to undertake it in a half-hearted manner, 
and above all things it is necessary for the 
practitioner to have perfect faith in his own 
powers. By no means the least interesting 
part of the book are the last three chapters, 
which deal respectively with Psychotherapy 
in its relations to the Church, the Physician, 
and the Community. 





The Morphia Habit and tts Voluntary 
Renunciation, with Notes and Additional 
Cases. By Oscar Jennings. (Bailliére, Tin- 
dall & Cox.)}—This book contains an account 
of various cases of the morphia habit treated 
successfully by the author. The cases 
are given in considerable detail, and with 
due emphasis as to the part played by 
Dr. Jennings. The subject is not one of very 
great interest to the more healthy-minded 
of the general public, and Dr. Jennings is 
certainly in error when he states that “ one 
medical man out of four is a drug habituéd, 
usually @ morphinist,” and endorses the 
statement that one-fifth of the mortality in 
this profession is caused by morphinism. 
The net result of Dr. Jennings’s experience 
appears to be that only those who intend 
to be cured will be cured, and that the 
success of the treatment depends largely 
upon the personality of the individual who 
watches over the patient whilst he endea- 
vours to wean himself from a pernicious 
habit. Dr.'Jennings advocates a methodical 
and progressive decrease in the quantity of 
morphia taken, with the judicious adminis- 
tration of heart tonics and bicarbonate of 
soda. He believes that the sudden sup- 
pression of the drug is harmful, though this 
practice is still adopted in many sanatoria. 
Above all, he argues in favour of enlisting 
the —— of the patient to work out his 
own salvation, and he utters a warning 
against the use of secret remedies, which 
often contain morphia. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE position of radium in what our grand- 
fathers would have called the scheme of 
Nature continues to occupy the attention of 
physicists, and several contributions have 
lately been made to our knowledge on the 
point. Thus in The Philosophical Magazine 
for last month Mr. J. A. Gray lays down the 
conditions which, in his opinion, the final 
product of the uranium series should fulfil 
after it has gone through its radio-active 
and other changes, and has reached a state 
of comparative rest or equilibrium. These 
are that in primary uranium minerals the 
ratio of the final product to the uranium 
should be virtually the same for all minerals 
of the same age, and that this ratio should 
be greater, the greater the age of the mineral. 
He tells us that from Prof. Boltwood’s 
researches nearly four years ago this can be 
shown to be the case with lead, and that 
this is the only substance present in uranium 
minerals of which the same can be said with 
the doubtful exception of helium, which 
Prof. Rutherford and Mr. Royds have lately 
shown to have its origin in the Alpha 
particles. The objections that may be taken 
to this position can all, he says, be explained 
away by the fact that nearly all uranium 
minerals suffer a good deal of contamination 
before they reach the experimenter’s hand, 
but that this is not the case, for reasons given, 
with the hydrated phosphates of uranium 
and (1) calcium and (2) copper. He gives 
details of experiments made by him with 
both these salts, and decides that the 
spectroscopic analysis of them strongly 
points to lead being the final product of 
uranium 

M. A. Laborde, in a recent number of 
Le Radium—in which journal now appear 
most of the discoveries and hypotheses of 
Madame Curie and her fellow-workers— 
announces with some reserve an entirely new 
phenomenon which he thinks he has observed 
with regard toradium. This is in effect that 
all bodies, of whatever nature, at a certain 
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temperature, behave in the presence of the 
emanation of radium as if they were porous 
bodies. To this conclusion he has come 
after a long series of experiments with the 
condensed emanation, undertaken at the 
suggestion of Madame Curie, with the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the tempera- 
ture at which the emanation is given off 
is or is not dependent on the nature of the 
containing vessel. That this, if it can be 
verified, is of the greatest importance in 
determining the distribution of radium 
throughout the earth’s surface, requires no 
demonstration ; but according to M. Laborde 
it also accounts for certain irregularities 
noticed by Mr. 8. Russ and Mr. W. Makower 
in the vapour-tension of the emanation. 


Mr. A. T. Cameron also, who has done 
much work in the chemical and spectro- 
scopic investigations of radium, both alone 
and in conjunction with Sir William Ramsay, 
writes to a contemporary suggesting that, 
on the analogy of organic compounds, the 
atoms of the heavier elements may have 
different structural arrangements, and that, 
therefore, two elements with different 
properties, but of the same atomic weight, 
may be found occupying the same place in 
Mendeléeff’s table. The arguments that 
he gives would be more convincing if the 
pairs he would thus equate—i.e., radium and 
radio-thorium, and radium emanation and 
thorium emanation—seemed to have any 
essential difference in their properties. The 
letter, which gives a complete new table 
of the elements, touches on a great variety 
of subjects, including Prof. R. W. Wood’s 
suggestion that the characteristic spectral 
line of the hypothetical gas ‘‘ coronium ” 
may be the fluorescent line of some terres- 
trial element ; and says that, if Sir William 
Ramsay’s and Mr. Gray’s work on the 
boiling-point and critical constants of radium 
emanation be confirmed, the whole dis- 
integration theory of Prof. Rutherford and 
Mr. Soddy will have to be modified. 


This may, of course, be, and the tendency 
—inherited perhaps from the physicists of 
the last century—to consider every brilliant 
generalization made from a__ necessarily 
limited number of phenomena as an im- 
mutable “‘ law of Nature” has its dangers. 
A needed warning against this is to be found 
in M. Urbain’s inquiry into the funda- 
mental laws of chemistry in last month’s 
Revue Scientifique. As he tells us, our 
confidence in all or nearly all such laws has 
been considerably shaken by, among other 
things, the improvements that have lately 
taken place in the art of measurement, 
which have betrayed to us differences where 
we once found identity, asin the case of the 
atomic weights of the heavier elements, 
which we now know not to be, as Prout once 
thought, simple multiples of that of hydro- 
gen. He also tells us that the law of Mariotte 
as to the volume of any gas being inversely 
proportional to the pressure to which it is 
subjected, and that of Gay-Lussac as to the 
simple relation between the volumes of 
combining gases, are no longer held to 
apply rigidly except to “ perfect” gases, 
which cannot be shown to exist ; while that 
of Dulong and Petit as to the specific heats 
of substances applies only to simple bodies 
having none but an imaginary existence. 
He gives, on the other hand, a comparison 
of the older and the latest atomic weights 
of the better-known elements, showing that 
there is hardly any appreciable difference 
between the old and the new determinations ; 
and he is of opinion that the rigidity of what 
he calls the fundamental laws of stoichio- 
metry is at present sufficient for all practical 
purposes. At the same time he points out 
that if the atoms are really aggregates of 








electrons, the common measure of the atomic 
weights would be of the order of one-thou- 
sandth of the hydrogen atom, and that there 
is no present prospect of our being able to 
measure so tiny a weight with precision. 


In the same number of the Revue Scien- 
tifique appears a clear summary (probably by 
Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz) of the rather diffuse 
articles which Prof. J. Stark of Munich has 
lately published in explanation and defence 
of his electronic theory of valency. Prof. 
Stark imagines that the surface of the atom 
contains relatively large regions charged 
with positive electricity, but not continuous, 
and distributed in somewhat the same way 
as the continents are over the surface of the 
terrestrial globe. Either above or between 
these are distributed certain negative 
electrons, called electrons of valency, which 
act as links with other atoms, all chemical 
affinity being merely electrostatic attraction. 
All these valency electrons emit lines of force, 
and are divided into saturated and non- 
saturated electrons ; but beside these there 
exists a third species called the relaxed- 
valency electron, which arises when two 
atoms are joined by a saturated-valency 
electron, thereby causing any second electron 
present on either of them to be dislodged by 
electrostatic repulsion. From this base 
Prof. Stark manages to build up a system by 
which he can account for the heat disengaged 
upon the combination of (chemical) atoms, 
for the formation of crystals, and for the 
spectra of chemical compounds. It pre- 
supposes, as may be seen, the existence of 
none but negative electrons, and may, there- 
fore, commend itself to those who believe, 
like Prof. Stark, that there are no such things 
as positive electrons. Others will perhaps 
expect on @ priori grounds that, when the 
structure of the atom is at last made manifest, 
it will be less complicated than Prof. Stark’s 
speculations imply. 


M. Félix Le Dantec’s inaugural lecture 
of the Biological Course at the Sorbonne 
dealt with ‘ Transformism and Stability,’ as 
to which he formulated a new “ law." After 
postulating the necessity of the hereditary 
transmission of acquired characters, without 
which evolution would, he declared, be an 
empty word, he set himself to consider the 
now fashionable theory of abrupt mutations, 
as to which he contended, with some show 
of reason, that its protagonist Prof. de Vries, 
while affirming that his different species pass 
through a period of mutability, had never 
yet been able to fix the beginning or end of 
such a period. He then proceeded to 
formulate the several propositions that a 
living substance is in a state of stable equili- 
brium, and that, when a living substance 
undergoes pathological variations which do 
not entail its death, it may either return to 
its former stable condition, or undergo a 
specific variation in the direction of greater 
stability. Both these propositions he ex- 
presses himself confident of proving in the 
remaining lectures of his course, and from 
them he deduces his new law, viz., that a 
living being which varies without dying 
passes always from a stable condition 
of equilibrium to a similar condition 
more stable than its first. Two conse- 
quences, on his showing, result from this : 
first, that there can be no such thing as 
retrograde evolution, and then, that the older 
the species the less it is capable of variation. 
As he says, the more the stability of the 
hereditary patrimony increases, the more 
difficult becomes the change of this patri- 
mony. Many existing species, he thinks, 
may possibly have already reached the 
maximum of stability, and would die if 
exposed to the necessity of adapting them- 
selves*to a new environment. M. Le Dantee s 





position is put with much clearness as well 
as eloquence, and is certainly well worth the 
attention of Darwinians and Neo-Darwinians 
alike. 


It is a favourite commonplace among 
lighting engineers that, if they could succeed 
in inventing a source of light as efficient as 
that of the glowworm, light, like air, could be 
brought within the reach of all. They 
should, therefore, be interested in the paper 
which M. J. H. Fabre has contributed, 
under the title of ‘ Le Ver Luisant,’ to the 
current number of the Revue des Questions 
Scientifiques. He points out that Lampyris 
noctiluca, to give it its Linnean name, is 
not a worm at all, but a coleopter, the 
adult male having both wings and elytra. 
Its favourite food is snails and slugs, and 
its mode of feeding most peculiar. With a 
few rapid pinches of its mandibles, it 
anesthetizes its victim, which remains 
motionless and apparently paralyzed for as 
long as two days, although if left alone after 
this space of time, it will recover and be 
none the worse for its experience. When 
Lampyris determines on a meal, he injects @ 
digestive fluid into the paralyzed victim 
which has the effect of turning the solid 
contents of its body into a clear broth ; and 
M. Fabre assures us that he has sometimes 
observed three or four glowworms amicably 
sucking away together at a huge slug thus 
treated. The lighting apparatus of Lampyris 
occupies the last three segments of the 
abdomen, the surface of the integument 
of the two anterior ones being luminous in 
such patches as to resemble two large scarves 
twisted round the animal. This is, how- 
ever, more conspicuous in the female than 
in the male, although both sexes have the 
posterior segment faintly luminous, @& 
feature which shows even in the egg. Under 
the microscope, the luminosity is seen to 
be caused by a sort of white plaster covering 
the epidermis, which is made luminous by. & 
ramification of tubes which sweep over it, 
and, according to M. Fabre, give 1t oxygen. 
The nature of this luminous substance he 
has up till now been unable to discover, 
although he is positive that the element 
phosphorus does not enter into its com- 
position. The tubes which convey the 
oxygen are under the control of the animal’s 
breathing apparatus, and it can therefore 
start, increase, or extinguish its light at 
will. As to the purpose of the light, M. 
Fabre is clear that it is used as a love-call 
by the female, but professes his ignorance 
as to the reason of its existence in the male. 


In a recent communication tothe Académie 
des Sciences, M. L. Maquenne and M. 
Demoussy draw attention to the effect of 
ultra-violet light upon plants, on which 
they have lately experimented with a mer- 
cury-vapour quartz lamp of 300 candle- 
power. They find that it brings about 
sooner or later the death‘ of fall vegetable 
cells, as is shown by the rapid blackening of 
the leaves and other changes of pigmenta- 
tion. The time that it takes to accomplish 
this is comparable to that in which it can 
sterilize a liquid, a process which is now 
commonly applied with good results to both 
milk and water. Other facts that they 
record lead them to conclude that the death 
of the protoplasm in both cases is due to the 
ultra-violet portion of the spectrum only, 
and has nothing to do with the effects 
resembling sunstroke sometimes produced on 
man and other animals by the light of the 
electric arc. The authors thus explain the 
blackening of plants exposed to*the electric 
light which M. Déhérain noted when he 
adopted in 1881 M. Siemens’s suggestion and 
had greenhouses lighted with electricity, 
with the intention of forcing vegetation. 
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A perusal of the late Cesare Lombroso’s 
‘After Death, What?’ published in an 
English version just before his death, leaves 
one less convinced that the phenomena he 
there mentions required scientific investiga- 
tion thansad to think that he should have 
thought therewas anything remarkable about 
them. A naive confession is made on p. 102 
that the famous medium Eusapia Palladino 
has several times been seen to free one of 
her hands surreptitiously when held by 
two assistants so as to move some object 
within reach; that she was once caught 
** furtively gathering flowers in a garden that 
she might feign them to be ‘ apports*” at a 
forthcoming séance; and that she had 
learnt “ from certain prestidigitateurs ’* how 
to simulate a human face ‘‘ by movements 
of the two hands muffled in a handkerchief 
so as to look like a turban.”* This will show 
the reader what to expect, even without 
Lombroso’s admission that ‘‘no group of 
natural phenomena lends itself more readily 
to fraud and doubt than that of Spiritualism.” 
Yet on the strength of a few experiments 
by this so-called ‘‘medium” and some 
utterly unproved stories taken from both old 
and recent books on magic, the author 
seems to have thought that he was proving 
the survival of consciousness after death. 
The book is, in fact, pitiful evidence of 
the decay of an intellect, never indeed pro- 
found, but once acute and vigorous. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royat NumisMatic.—Dec. 16.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair. Mr. Edwin L. 
Arnold was elected a Fellow. 

Exhibitions :—Mr. Thomas Bliss, some English 
farthings, including two of the Commonwealth 
in brass, and a third in copper (a pattern with the 
initial of Rawlins under the centre pillar); a 
farthing of Cromwell, and four in pewter of 
Charles II. Mr. A. H. Baldwin, two unpublished 
Roman coins: a denarius of Septimius Severus 
with reverse type Veritas, and a second brass of 
Jovian with reverse type Anubis on dog.—Dr. 
Codrington exhibited, and read notes on, a series 
of copper coins of Makalla in Hadramut, lent by 
Mr. D. F. Howorth. 

Mr. H. A. Grueber read a paper on ‘ The Silver 
Coinage of the Roman Republic,’ He explained 
the reasons which have enabled modern numis- 
matists to ascribe the introduction of a silver 
currency to Rome to 269-8 B.c., and showed that 
the coins which have been attributed by some to 
the time of the kings are forgeries, probably of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Grueber next dis- 
cussed the origin of the scruple standard, the 
various changes which took place in the silver 
standard, and officially issued plated coins, and 
concluded by dealing with the origin of the 
various denominations, the development and 
historical significance of their types. Mr. Percy 
H. Webb exhibited a series of Roman silver coins 
to illustrate the paper. 





METEOROLOGICAL.— Dec. 15.—Mr. H. Mellish, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. W. N. Shaw read a 
paper on ‘The Variations of Currents of Air 
indicated by Simultaneous Records of the Direc- 
tion and Velocity of the Wind,’ 

Two practical and interesting papers by Mr. 
W. G. Reed, jun., were read by the Secretary. 
These formed part of the work done in the course 
in Climatological Research given in Harvard 
University, under the direction of Prof. R. de C. 
Ward. The first paper was‘ A Critical Examina- 
tion of South American Rainfall Types,’ the object 
being to make a simple yet accurate map showing 
the seasonal distribution of rainfall in South 
America, The second paper was ‘ The Study of 
Phenomenal Climatology,’ The suggestion has 
several times been made that treatment of weather 
elements by days and months is arbitrary and 
unnatural for places not within the tropics. The 
author points out that in latitudes subject to 
cyclones the distribution of weather-elements 
depends largely upon the relation of cyclones 
and anticyclones, and he therefore suggests that 
the cyclone is a more rational unit than the 
day or the month, 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Dec. 14.— 
Mr. J.C. Inglis, President, inthe chair.—The paper 
read was ‘ Railway Signalling in India,’ by Mr. 
C. W. Hodson. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Dec. 14.—Mr. 
H. Balfour, Past President, in the chair.—Mr. 
R. W. Williamson and Mr, E, H. Cholmeley were 
elected Fellows. Mr. E. Torday read a paper on 
‘ Results of a Recent Ethnographical Expedition 
to the Congo Free State.’ The expedition left 
England in October, 1907, and travelled by the 
Kasai and the Sankuru to the Ba-Songo country. 
The Ba-Songo are atribe of the Ba-Luba people, 
whose affinities lie rather to the south. The next 
tribe visited was the Ba-Tetela, a cannibal people 
who occupy a large extent of country between 
the second and fifth degrees of southern latitude, 
These people seem to have been extending, gradu- 
ally but steadily, south and west from the lower 
Lomami. Their culture is interesting as exhibit- 
ing a transition between that of the forest and 
of the plains. Other tribes visited were the Bu- 
Shongo, the Akela, and the cannibal Ba-Nkutu, 
who seem to have cultural affinities with the 
northern Ba-Tetela. The Ba-Songo Meno— 
a term given to a large number of tribes on both 
banks of the Kasai between the Sankuru and the 
Mfini—were also visited. These tribes have 
never been investigated, and show great hostility 
to the white man. The western Bu-Shongo 
tribes were also visited. These people, originally 
migrants from the north, gained most of their 
culture from the tribes to the west, and it was 
with these people that the paper chiefly dealt, 
including the Ba-Kongo and the Bashi-Lele, who 
represent the first waves of Bu-Shongo immigra- 
tion into the country. 

With regard to history, it is a remarkable fact 
that the Bu-Shongo people have preserved their 
records. The name means people of the Shongo, 
the shongo being a weapon, now obsolete, which 
was the principal arm of offence in the early 
days. The chief drew a picture of this weapon 
in the sand, and it was unmistakably a throwing 
knife. Now the throwing knife as a weapon 
does not occur souch of the great bend of the 
Congo. The argument, therefore, that the 
people originally came from the north, is strength- 
ened by this fact, as the north was the original 
home of the weapon. From evidence of lan- 
guage, tribal history, and culture, the original 
home of the people seems to have been the West 
Central Sudan. 

The remainder of the paper dealt with the 
institutions, government, and religion of the 
people. The tribal organization is extremely 
elaborate. At the head is the chief, but in certain 
points his mother appears to take precedence. 
There are also six great officers and a host of 
other officials, Although nominally absolute, 
the chief has little real power. The right to the 
throne descends in the female line, but a woman 
can only come to the throne if the male stock 
fails. Thisis the theory. Inpractice the chief has 
the power virtually of nominating his successor, 
as he‘can disinherit any likely claimant. 

In religion the Bu-Shongo believe in an all- 
powerful Creator, but they pay no worship to him. 
Magic is largely practised. The spiritual nature 
of man is considered to consist of three elements 
—soul, double, and shadow. The soul leaves 
the body at death only, the double at both death 
and sleep, and the shadow at death only, the 
belief that a corpse cannot cast a shadow being 
current among the people. 

The nearest approach to true totemism yet dis- 
covered in Africa was found among the western 
Bu-Shongo, where each person inherits from 
his father an skina, a plant or animal which he 
may not eat. This ikina has no connexion 
with tribal names, and the division into ikina 
cuts across the division into tribes and villages. 
Persons possessing the same ikina may not 
marry. 


ARISTOTELIAN.— Dec. 6.—Mr. S. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. G. E. Moore read a paper 
on ‘ The Subject-Matter of Psychology.’.—When 
anything is said to be ‘“‘ mental,’’ one or other 
of five different things may be meant, viz. (1) that 
it is an act of consciousness; (2) that it is a 
quality of an act of consciousness ; (3) that, though 
not an act of consciousness, it is related to some 
mind in precisely the same way in which a 
person's acts of consciousness are related to mind; 
(4) that it is a collection of things which are 
mental in senses (1) or (3), or both ; (5) that it is 
a subject of acts of consciousness, different from 
any single act or collection of acts. It was con- 
tended that some things certainly are ‘‘ mental ” 


in senses (1),(2), and (4); but that it isdoubtful 
whether anything is so in senses (3) and (5). Of 
sense-data it was contended that they are not 
mental in any of these five senses, even though 
it may be true of them that they exist only at 
moments when some one is conscious of them.— 
A discussion was opened by Dr. G. Dawes Hicks— 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, Dr. Wolf, and others taking 
part, 








Science Gossip. 


At the meeting of the Senate of the 
University of London on the 15th inst. an 
offer was accepted from Mrs. Norman- 
Robinson to found a scholarship in craniology 
and anthropometry, tenable in the bioe 
metrical laboratory of University College, 
in memory of the late Dr. R. C. Benington. 
The title of the Board of Studies in Eth- 
nology was changed to Board of Studies in 
Anthropology. 


Tue Annual Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland is just issued as a 
Parliamentary Paper (ls. 9d.), as is also 
the Second Report by the Director-General, 
Army Medical Service, on the Transmission 
of Enteric Fever by the ‘‘ Chronic Carrier ” 
(1s. 9d). 


WE have elsewhere alluded to changes 
promised in the form of future Reports of the 
Registrar-General, intended, if administra- 
tive difficulties can be overcome, to improve 
the practical utility of the Vital Statistics 
by bringing them for the first time into touch 
with the local sanitary administration of 
the country. 


THE Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes 
(which has just appeared for 1910) contains 
not only astronomical ephemerides for the 
year, with other useful information of a 
tabular kind, and physical and chemical 
data, but also some valuable appendixes, 
one of which gives a complete chronological 
list, by M. Bigourdan, of the astronomical 
memoirs which have appeared during nearly 
@ century. 


ANOTHER small planet was photographic- 
ally discovered by M. Boinot at the Paris 
Observatory on October 19th. It was of the 
eleventh magnitude. 


THE first photographic registration of 
Halley’s comet (c, 1909) seems to have been 
obtained with the 30-inch reflector of the 
Helwan Observatory, near Cairo, on August 
24th. The marking was very faint, but the 
plate was sent to Greenwich for comparison, 
and there is little doubt that it contains a 
registration (the first ever made) of the 
comet about a fortnight before any were 
obtained in Europe or America. 


HirHerto Prof. Porro’s is the only 
announcement of an observation of Win- 
necke’s periodical comet (d, 1909) at the 
recent return. According to Prof. Hille- 
brand’s ephemeris, it passed its perihelion 
on October 8th, and was nearest the earth 
on the 25th of the same month. As stated 
in our ‘Science Gossip’* on the 13th ult., 
Prof. Porro observed it at La Plata on the 
31st of October. 


DANIEL’S COMET (e, 1909), which was 
discovered on the 6th inst., had just passed 
(according to Herr Ebell’s ephemeris) its 
perihelion, at the distance from the sun of 
1°57 in terms of the earth’s mean distance. 
Its distance from us is now 0°65 on the 
same scale, and increasing, so that the 
brightness is steadily decreasing. 
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FINE ARTS 
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Westminster Abbey. By Francis Bond. 
Illustrated. (Frowde.) 


Rounp the great abbey church of West- 
minster a whole literature has grown up, 
architectural, historical, descriptive, litur- 
gical, or purely monumental, in addition 
to a mass or maze of mere guide-books 
of more or less merit. No small part, 
too, of this mass of information has been 
published within comparatively recent 
years, so that the reviewer is not in the 
first instance ‘favourably prepossessed 
when another book on the same theme 
calls for notice. Nor can this particular 
book be passed by with a mere cursory 
remark or two, for it is a weighty volume 
of 350 pages, with 270 illustrations of one 
kind or another. It is also at first some- 
what of a surprise to find Mr. Bond’s 
name on the cover, for those who know his 
great work on ‘Gothic Architecture in 
England ’ will at once recollect how much 
occurs therein as to the design and general 
plan of Westminster Abbey. 


We note, however, with pleasurable 
surprise, that the pages before us contain 
a considerable number of fresh and 
valuable comments from standpoints not 
hitherto occupied by the keenest observers 
of the manifold attractions of this ‘‘ mag- 
nificent memorial of the piety and genius 
of our fathers.” Although the book con- 
tains well-written chapters on the story 
of the Abbey from the days of its earliest 
conception, through the brilliant epochs 
of its culminating grandeur, down to the 
more sordid periods of its post-Reforma- 
tion use, and although it embraces com- 
prehensive sections treating of the cloister 
and the monastic buildings, as well as 
the great array of statuary throughout 
the nave and transepts, the main interest 
and novelty lie apart from such themes. 
It is when Mr. Bond deals with the place 
and purpose of churches served by 
secular canons, regular canons, and monks, 
and especially with the peculiarities of 
the plan of Westminster Abbey, that he 
is at his best. He puts before us clearly 
written and easily grasped principles 
which were essential to the construction of 
these continuously used houses of worship, 
and also expresses in appreciative terms 
the undoubted main reason for their 
vast size. The latter truth is driven home 
with much force in several parts of the 
book :— 

‘It is no use to look at medieval churches 
through modern spectacles; things were 
not then as they are now. Nowadays, if 
we see a large modern church, we know 
that it was built for a large congregation ; 
and if we see a small church, that it is for a 
small congregation. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the largest medieval churches were 
built for the smallest congregations. When 
Westminster Abbey church was built, it was 
probably not contemplated that the regular 
congregation would ever reach a hundred. 


It may seem incredible that a church 





511 feet long, 100 feet high, and that cost a 
million of money, should have been built 
for a congregation normally under sixty in 
number. The fact is—and unless it is 
grasped, it is impossible to understand 
Westminster or any of the greater churches 
here or abroad—they were not built for 
man, but for God; and they were built for 
quiremen, and not for the general public.” 


Mr. Bond then proceeds to show that 
this is no mere conjecture, but sub- 
stantiated in every way, and that West- 
minster folk, when they wanted to worship, 
or to be married, baptized, or buried, 
went as arule to St. Margaret’s Church 
hard by, and not to the Abbey. He 
expresses unqualified dissent from the 
brilliant generalizations of Viollet-le-Duc 
as to the secular origin of Gothic architec- 
ture. Religion, and that in a very special 
sense, is maintained to be the mainspring 
of the triumphs of Gothic buildings. A 
chapter towards the close of the work is 
marked by such reverent and aptly chosen 
phraseology that a quotation of some 
little length is excusable ; it is intended to 
serve as a stimulus to the reading and 
enjoyment of the whole passage :— 


‘* In churches such as this of Westminster, 
overhung by the fretted canopy of the 
branching vault, beset with statued niche and 
tabernacled stall, illumined by the welling 
fires of painted glass, art was more than 
an aid to devotion, an accessory to worship, 
a begetter and stimulant of spiritual emotion. 
Pillar and arch, window and wall and roof 
were wrought so nobly, because the building 
of them compact was the abiding-place of an 
indwelling God, whose mansion it was on 
earth, the pattern of the palace of the City 
of God immortal in the heavens. And this 
it was in a very special sense....For Him 
who abode on the Altar they built this 
house, and as far as in them lay, gave it 
His especial attributes. Not built for mortal 
man, but for Him who is without beginning 
or end or length of days, they built it stable 
and monumental ; ‘ they laid their founda- 
tions like the ground which He hath made 
continually,’ and arched it over with ribbed 
stone that fire should not prevail against it. 
From east to west, from north to south, 
arch after arch receded into dim distances ; 
while through arch after arch were glimpses 
of half-hidden recesses yet more remote ; 
all was the reflex of the overawing mysteries 
and the infinity of the Godhead.” 


But although the Abbey Church of 
Westminster—‘ unequalled in England, 
unsurpassed in France, in which are 
summed up the faith and aspirations and 
sacrifices of many generations of men ’”’— 
is chiefly regarded by Mr. Bond as a 
consummate monument to the King of 
kings, he shows in detail with what in- 
genuity and fitness it was planned for the 
multiplicity of human uses to which it was 
after all adapted. Primarily it was for the 
monks, and to their use of it in choir 
and during the round of frequent daily 
celebrations two highly interesting chapters 
are devoted. The great monastic chapel 
was screened off on all sides; it was 
entered by three doorways—one, as now, 
through the centre of the screen to the 
west, and one from each transept. Here 
the monks had four altars in the thirteenth 
century ; another was added in the 
following century; whilst in the space 





between the choir-screen and the rood- 
screen were two more. In all these 
respects the Westminster arrangements 
were fairly normal for a great conventual 
church ; the plan, however, and the old 
fittings or divisions of the transepts are 
anything but normal. It is with regard to 
the exceptional arrangements and chapels 
of the transepts that Mr. Bond is par- 
ticularly clear and convincing by the 
combined aid of letterpress, plan, and 
illustration. In addition to the monks 
and their servants, and the occasional 
lay folk who wished to say their prayers 
in the nave, or to hear the echo of the 
monks’ plainsong wafted over the usually 
impenetrable screens, there were two 
conditions of men whose needs had to be 
satisfied from time to time within the 
walls, namely, the king and his Court, 
whose royal chapel it was, and the pilgrims 
who wished to see the altar, shrines, and 
monuments. 


With regard to the latter, we are so used 
to think and read of pilgrimages to Canter- 
bury to Glastonbury, to Walsingham, or 
other minor places, that we are apt to 
overlook the pilgrimages to Westminster, 
where such incidental matters are almost 
overwhelmed by the profundity of ancient 
architecture or the endless array of more 
recent monuments. But St. Edward the 
Confessor was a famous saint, and pilgrims 
came from all over England to visit his 
shrine. The same difficulty arose at 
Westminster as with the relics of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury. In both cases 
it was felt to be highly undesirable to have 
streams of pilgrims thronging the monks’ 
sanctuary in the very heart of the church. 
Here, as at Canterbury and other great 
shrine - owning churches, an ingenious 
expedient was adopted to avoid this evil, 
namely, the providing of the great local 
saint with a separate chapel east of the 
high altar. To this chapel, containing the 
shrine, access could be obtained, without 
entering any part of the securely screened 
central chapel of the monks. The 
ambulatory through which the crowd 
passed on the great days had iron gates at 
each end, and was strongly fenced on both 
sides, whilst the tombs of importance— 
such as those of Eleanor, Philippa, 
Edward I., and later sovereigns—were 
also protected by special rails or grills ; 
for there were all sorts of characters 
among the pilgrims, as may be gathered 
from ‘ The Canterbury Tales.’ Mr. Bond 
pictures the pilgrims entering the north 
transept by the small doorway of the 
western aisle, turning to the left through 
the iron gates, still in position, into the 
north ambulatory, and explains the 
reasons why they probably did not make 
a complete circuit but eventually retraced 
their steps. 


As to royalty at the Abbey, it might 
naturally be concluded that the state 
entrance would be through the great west 
doors, as it was on the occasion of Ed- 
ward VII.’s coronation, and on like in- 
stances of modern date. But it is here 
shown that Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, and presumably earlier sove- 
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reigns, when they attended service at the 
Abbey before the opening of Parliament, 
entered by the north transept, which was 
much more accessible from the Palace 
than the far western doorway. Thence 
the route was down the north aisle of the 
nave, and then through the main choir 
entrance, and on to the royal seat near the 
high altar. The return was made by the 
door that led to the old Palace through the 
south-east angle of the south transept. 
Mr. Bond sees in this the reason why 
there were no altars in the east aisle of 
the south transept, as it was “* part of the 
royal processional path.’’ This south-east 
door would also doubtless be used by 
royalty when occasionally attending mass, 
apart from State functions. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite considered that the royal ‘‘ cage ” 
or pew in early days stood where now is the 
tomb of Anne of Cleves. 


There was yet another requirement of 
@ quasi-royal character which has to be 
remembered in connexion with West- 
minster. The undercroft of the chapter- 
house was appropriated as the King’s 
Treasury. Here were kept the regalia, 
crown jewels, and the household plate, 
also frequently a great store of money. 
Notwithstanding the enormous thickness 
of the walls and the sacred character of 
the place, this royal treasury was broken 
open by a gang of thieves in 1303, at a 
time when Edward I. had placed there 
a vast sum of money for {prosecuting 
the war with Scotland. The immediate 
result was that the Abbot of Westminster 
and nearly the whole of his convent were 
sent for a time as prisoners to the Tower. 

A pleasant and helpful feature of this 
book is the large number of illustra- 
tions, several of which are of details that 
have been seldom, if ever, photographed 
or engraved. There are 24 plans and 
sections, 11 measured drawings, 74 sketches 
and rubbings, and 164 photographs, “ to 
the intent that those who live in far 
countries, and may never have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Westminster, may yet 
attain an intimate knowledge of West- 
minster Abbey.”’ The book is introduced 
by an extensive and briefly annotated 
bibliography. From this list a volume of 
some size and importance is omitted, 
namely, ‘The Roll Call of Westminster 
Abbey,’ by Mrs. E. T. Murray Smith. 


Nor is there any mention of the im- 
portant Blue-books, issued about 1890- 
1892, containing the reports by the Royal 
Commission as to the idea of enlarging 
the Abbey as a national mausoleum. 
It is high praise, but well merited, to say 
that those who know and love the Abbey 
best will in all probability be inclined to 
give the first place to Mr. Bond’s book 
amongst all that have been written about 
this ancient house of Benedictines. At all 
events, it is the most desirable and com- 
prehensive single volume which has yet 


appeared. 


Great as is our appreciation of this 
work as a whole, we cannot entirely 
concur with all the writer’s assertions on 
certain points. For instance, those who 
have read widely on monastic life in 





England will be inclined to qualify con- 
siderably Mr. Bond’s opinion that there 
was little or no distinction between monks 
and regular canons in their later history. 
To name only one important difference 
which prevailed up to the Dissolution, 
it was a rare exception to find a 
Benedictine monk dispensed to hold a 
parochial benefice, whilst the White 
Canons held such cures habitually with- 
out any dispensation, and the Black 
Canons with some frequency. 








FRENCH MASTERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tuis loan collection at Messrs. Tooth’s 
Gallery is for the benefit of the funds of the 
French Hospital in London, and visitors 
should not be lacking to a show boasting 
the names of Watteau and Fragonard, of 
Pater and Lancret, of Boucher and Greuze, 
as well as that of David, leader of the 
Revolution which swept all these graceful 
painters away. These names are household 
words to all interested in pictures, yet un- 
doubtedly the work of most intrinsic in- 
terest is by an artist comparatively unknown 
—Etienne Jeaurat, who is revealed as a 
contemporary of Chardin, less unctuous as 
a colourist, perhaps, but for the nonce his 
equal in the science of painting, and almost 
his superior in the subtle rendering of cha- 
racter. Piron, Panard, and Collé (three 
French playwrights) are revealed at table 
in No. 15, and, though dealing with a more 
sophisticated interior than those generally 
preferred by Chardin, the artist sets forth 
his subject with the same absolute simplicity. 
Like Chardin is the calm, precise execution, 
so clear and well ordered in its adherence 
to a preconceived plan of processes. Yet 
this technical probity, which often with 
Chardin leads to the painting of faces in a 
fashion almost too generalized for full 
human interest, is here united to an intimacy 
which recalls the finest works of the brothers 
Lenain—though the expression here is 
humorous, while with them solemnity is 
usually the dominant note. 

One other name must be evoked in order 
to suggest the quality of this admirable 
work, which should on no account be 
missed by any who appreciate sustained 
and scholarly painting. That is the name 
of Hogarth, who, typical Englishman as he 
is often termed, was as an artist essentially 
of the Latin race. The picture now under 
consideration is typical of one of the best 
aspects of French painting, but in an 
unusual degree it forces upon our attention 
the kinship of such art with that of Hogarth. 
Here are the same swift conquest of concrete 
fact by means of generalization; the same 
perfect fusion of pictorial and human interest; 
the same staid preference for blacks and 
muted tints, which are yet disposed in such 
quiet but effective opposition that even 
Ruskin could not refuse the artist the title of 
colourist. Sufficient weight is not generally 
allowed to the efforts of certain artists of 
that generation (Claude, Poussin, and 
Canaletto were all contemporaries of Chardin) 
to moderate the extravagance of Renaissance 
rhetoric run to seed without throwing over 
in panic a valuable accumulation of tradition. 
This showed perhaps more critical insight 
into the situation than was displayed by the 
successive groups of impulsive Pre-Raphael- 
ites, who, under pretext of repudiating 
worn-out conventions, shirked what to them 
was the burden of scholarship. It may be 





that in study of these more moderate early 
reactionaries modern painting would find its 
soundest basis, and that the school of the 
future will be proud to own them as its 
founders. 

Alongside of these artists, Watteau (ex- 
quisite with the chalks) must as a painter 
be ranked as a corrupter. With an occa- 
sional exception, such as the Grand Gilles 
at the Louvre, his paintings are essentially 
meretricious, a super-sensitive touch being 
made to take the place of sound structure 
and largeness of design. The works under 
his name in the present collection are no ex- 
ceptions to the rule, though, in one of them, 
La Chanson (2), there are passages which 
reach a high pitch of executive delicacy. 
It is the only picture which can compare in 
interest with that of Jeaurat, and even this 
in part by virtue of the fascination of an 
illustrious name. Fragonard, almost always 
constructive in a pictorial sense, even in his 
lightest moods, is not fairly represented 
while David in dealing with an English 
squire falls into the genial platitude com- 
mon in British portraiture. 





OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


M. Evuctne BurNanp’s series of drawings 
of the Parables at the Dowdeswell Galleries 
are examples of realistic illustration carried 
out with considerable industry, and as much 
sincerity as is consistent with an aim rather 
literal and commonplace. Such an aim may 
seem sufficient to the artist so long as his 
attention is too languid to make literal 
illustration effective. In proportion, how- 
ever, as it is successful, the literal illustration 
of a Biblical incident must prove its in- 
adequacy, even to its author; and when, 
as in The Watchful Servants (19), which is 
the best of these drawings, the artist begins 
to get in touch with a dramatic situation, 
he must, one fancies, realize that much of 
the detail on which he spends himself in 
this series is purely extraneous. On the 
other hand, we wonder how the illustrator 
can suppose that a dose of vague religious 
sentiment is an improvement to such decent 
realistic scenes as The Parables (2) or The 
Good Shepherd (10). If he does, he deceives 
himself, which has been described as the 
worst form of imposture. 

While thus we cannot credit this 
series of drawings with great significance 
or the austere dignity belonging to 
earlier artists to whom familiar representa- 
tion would seem irreverent, we can praise 
them for lesser qualities of occasional 
picturesqueness and a reticence of colour 
which marks them off from the majority of 
similar illustrations of to-day. Of the 
large picture in oils, The Way of Sorrow, 
we cannot speak so highly: it is more pre- 
tentious, less easy in its grouping, and not 
so well drawn. 

After so many “‘ facsimiles ** by the three- 
colour process, the latest prints issued by the 
Medici Society come as somewhat of a relief. 
The use of a larger number of colours gives 
a@ print of rather more directness, and one 
depending less on the super-position of 
infinitely attenuated hues which results in a 
smudge. The method has not, moreover, 
the comforting theoretical perfection which 
throws all responsibility on to purely 
mechanical factors, so that it may con- 
ceivably happen that the workman is guided 
to some extent by his own taste and colour- 
sense. Whatever be the explanation, the re- 
production of Botticelli’s Venus is attractive 
It is, we think, a picture of this sort, with 
a strong basis of linear design and little 
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visible “‘ facture,”” which survives best the 
ordeal of a complete change of technical 
method unaccompanied by an adaptation 
of design. Where, as in the Bacchus and 
Ariadne, we have an unctuous executant 
revelling openly in the peculiar splendours 
of a complex method, all colour-printing 
on @ photographic basis is really inadequate. 








*“ROODSCREENS AND ROODLOFTS.’ 


May I be permitted, as a student of 
English church screenwork for upwards of 
forty years, and possessed of original notes 
on nearly a thousand examples, to offer a 
few remarks on the two fine volumes by 
Messrs. Bligh Bond and Camm, reviewed 
at length in your issue of November 6th ? 
Iam in entire accord with your reviewer's 
appreciation of the beauty of the fine series of 
photographic plates of details ; also of the 
scholarship and pains shown by Dom 
Camm in his treatise on the figure paintings 
on the panels of the Devonshire screens— 
an account with which I was well acquainted 
@ few years ago when it was issued in pam- 
phlet form. As @ record of the old screen- 
work of the three Western counties of 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall these volumes 
deserve the highest praise ; but they do not 
in any way justify their more general title. 

The serious matter which causes me to 
write is, however, the long schedule of 
upwards of 2,000 screens, classified under 
counties, with which the second volume 
concludes. Your reviewer has either not had 
the time or the experience to test the matter 
on its merits. He calls this list ‘‘ careful 
and exhaustive.” It is nothing of the kind. 
Your reviewer, it is obvious, has generously 
supposed that he might rely on the prelude 
to these lists as set forth by the authors. 
They say :— 

“Every care has been taken to render the Lists 
in this Part as complete and as correct as possible 
to the present date...... the authors cannot claim 
that the entries will in every case be found to tally 
with existing facts, although it is believed that 
such discrepancies will prove to be few in number.” 


Such lists, if fairly complete and accurate, 
would be a great boon to ecclesiologists, 
to art-students, and to topographical writers; 
but as it is, they are so misleading as to be 
almost worse than useless. They are charac- 
terized by great carelessness throughout, and 
seem (outside the three Western counties) 
to be but seldom the result of personal 
knowledge. I like the book, as a whole, 
so well apart from these lists, that I would 
strongly urge the authors and publishers 
to see that those copies which are yet in 
sheets should be bound up without this 
concluding part, or else that it should be 
entirely recast. Since the volumes have 
been in my possession I have gone through 
the screen lists of sixteen counties seriatim, 
testing them from my own notes, from 
acknowledged printed authorities, and from 
photographs, and the sins of omission and 
commission are astonishing in number 
and in gravity in fourteen ; in the remaining 
two, Shropshire and Derbyshire, there 
were the recent writings of Mr. Cranage 
and Mr. Vallance to fall back upon. 

Let me, to justify this severe criticism, 
cite one county, Middlesex, chosen by reason 
of its smallness. The whoie of this county 
is so readily accessible that a few days 
would amply suffice to pay flying visits to 
every old church. But the authors have 
not done this, nor have they consulted the 
excellent printed matter relating to this 
shire, beginni with the Rev. J. H. Sper- 
ling’s ‘Church Walks in Middlesex,’ published 


in 1849 and republished in 1853, and ending 
with Mr. Vallance’s treatise on the Middlesex 
screens, published some months ago, but 
probably when these volumes were in the 
press. This is the account given :— 


MIDDLESEX. 
Wood Screenwork. 
(a) Roodscreens. 
Enfield (tympanum, with ‘“‘ Doom” painting, 
now in private hands). 
Ickenham. 
Ruislip (parts). 
Westminster Cathedral. 
‘ + (Henry VII.’s Chapel). 
‘i i (parcloses various). 
(b) Post-Reformation chancel screens. 
Harrow (St. Mary) ; a Jacobean chancel screen 
was standing in 1846, with doors (perfect), 
London (St. Margaret Patten). 


», (St. Peter, Cornhill). 
» (All Hallows, Thames St.: now 
removed). 


(c) Modern. [London has several excellent modern 
screens and roodlofts which cannot 


be particularly mentioned here. ] 


Now, I should like, with your permission, 
to offer some very brief comments on this 
most amazing list, remembering that the 
authors claim that it is “‘as complete and 
as correct as possible to the present date.” 

Enfield.—Sperling says that there was 
(1849) old screenwork in front of the west 
gallery ; it was removed, I believe, in 1866. 

Ickenham.—There is no old screenwork 
of any kind, nor was there any in Sperling’s 
days. 

Ruislip.—I know this church, and have 
never noted any screen remains, nor are 
any named by Sperling. 

Westminster Cathedral.—By this strange 
and awkward misnomer I suppose that 
Westminster Abbey is signified. For a 
“complete” list can anything be more 
slovenly than the reference to the Abbey’s 
parcloses ? 

Thus far the Middlesex schedule is headed 
**Roodscreens’”’; nevertheless there is no 
single roodscreen named. 

The second division is concerned with 
post-Reformation chancel screens. 

Harrow.—The writers ought to have 
stated that there were panels of a pre- 
Reformation screen behind the Jacobean 
screen until Sir Gilbert Scott’s restoration 
swept the whole away; also that the 
doors of the Jacobean screen are still extant 
in the room over the south porch. 

London.—This list of three screens is 
absurdly meagre. Wren provided the whole 
of his London churches, except one, with 
chancel screens. 

The third division is headed “‘ Modern.” 
Now if it is worth while giving such a heading, 
and definitely stating that this and all the 
other county lists are as “ correct as possible 
to the present date,” is it not wrong that 
screen-students are to be put off with a 
broadly vague general statement of the 
kind printed above, without the mention of 
even @ solitary example ? 

But it is for the exceedingly grave sins 
of omission that this list deserves the more 
serious condemnation. There are four cases 
in which distinctly good and noteworthy 
old screenwork is still to be found in Middle- 
sex churches, and not one of these instances 
is so much as named by Messrs. Bond and 
Camm, although if these churches could 
not be visited there is abundance in print 
about them in Sperling’s book, and in Mr. 
Vallance’s essay of sixty years later. More- 
over, three out of these four churches 
have had fairly well-known and good mono- 
graphs written about them during recent 
years. These are, taken alphabetically, the 








four ignored by the latest of our screen- 
writers :— 





Cowley has not only considerable remains 
of the traceried panel-heads of the rood- 
screen worked up into the reredos and into 
@ quaint low screen, but has highly interest- 
ing and exceptional arcading still extant 
above the tiebeam of the roof immediately 
over the site of the old rood. 

Harefield has a considerable extent of 
effective parclose screenwork, c. 1425, enclos- 
ing the east end of the north aisle. 

Hayes has at the west end considerable 
portions of two fifteenth-century screens 
of distinct interest and value, which are now 
worked-up, as the result of several ‘‘ restora- 
tions,” into a box-doorway under the tower 
arch. 

South Mimms has some really beautiful 
screen-work in its original place, forming 
the west and south sides of the chapel at the 
east end of the north aisle, known as the 
Frowke Chantry. A ScREEN-STUDENT. 








A NEW WORK BY GIACOMO AND 
GIOVANNI ANGELO MAINO. 


WRITERS on the art and history of the 
city and Certosa of Pavia have briefly 
alluded to Giacomo Maino and his two sons 
Giovanni Angelo and Tiburzio, as carvers in 
wood of exceptional merit in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; and the late Prof. 
G. F. Damiani some years ago published 
certain documents relating to Giov. Angelo’s 
part in @ great altarpiece at Morbegno ; 
but comparatively little has thus far been 
known of their history. In the Pavian 
archives, however, we have had the good 
fortune to find a series of documents dealing 
with these artists, which throw a flood of 
light upon their life and work. We hope 
before long to publish these records, but in 
the meantime we would draw attention to 
@ most characteristic work by Giacomo and 
Giov. Angelo, which we have recently dis- 
covered in the parish church of Castel San 
Giovanni, not far from Piacenza, and the 
contract for which is among the Pavian 
documents just referred to. 

According to this contract, which was 
drawn up on January 16th, 1496, in a 
workshop near the church of 8. Niccolé della 
Moneta in the Piazza Grande at Pavia, Giov. 
Angelo Maino agreed in the name of his 
father and of himself to carve, paint, and 
gild a cross in wood for the parish church of 
Castel San Giovanni; the commission being 
given by a certain Giacomo de Carimate, 
the representative of the Confraternity of the 
Holy Cross in that church. 

The cross was to be 6} braccia in length, 
and 54 across the arms. At the four points 
of the cross were to be carvings in relief 


representing the Pelican, the Madonna, 
St. John, and St. Peter Martyr. The last- 


named figure, it is expressly stated, was to be 
in the lower portion of the cross; and the 
centre was to contain a life-size figure of the 
Saviour. All these carved figures were 
to be painted, and their glories were to be 
of fine gold. The surface of the cross was 
to be of azure of finest quality; and the 
edge was to be finished with a border in 
relief of fine gold one inch in width. In 
the centre of the cross was to be a small 
flat cross painted in gold of an inferior 
quality, and decorated with colour. The 
work was to be completed and consigned 
to the confraternity by Palm Sunday of the 
same year (1496). The price agreed upon 
was 72 lire imperiali, of which 23 lire were 
paid to Maino at once, 8 were to be paid to 
him at Mid-Lent, and the remainder on the 
first day of the following August. 
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With details so full and precise as those 
contained in this document, it seemed worth 
while to make some effort to ascertain 
whether the work, or any part of it, was still 
in existence. A crucifix of such large dimen- 
sions and so elaborate in design as that 
described in the contract would have been 
destined for the sanctuary, and its position 
would have been upon the arch; _ but 
in the sanctuary of Castel San Giovanni 
there is no trace of such a work, nor could 
any information be elicited relating to it; 
and we had almost given up the search in 
despair when we suddenly discovered it 
in the north aisle, hanging at so great a 
height and in so dim a light that little more 
than the outlines of the carvings in the 
arms were visible. By the aid of ladders 
and candles, however, we gradually suc- 
ceeded in gaining some idea of the whole. 
Three of the carvings at the extremities 
of the cross are fairly well preserved ; 
the Pelican is still in its original position 
at the top of the cross; the bust of St. 
John the Baptist is seen in the left arm, and 
that of St. Peter Martyr in the right—a 
deviation from the text of the contract, 
which stated that this carving was to be at 
the bottom of the cross. But the most 
important part of the whole—the life-size 
figure of the crucified Saviour—is missing, 
and so, too, is the bust of the Madonna. 
In all probability the original position of 
this last-named figure was in the right arm, 
and when, from some cause unknown to us, 
it was removed, it was doubtless replaced 
by the bust of St. Peter Martyr ; this would 
account for the slight discrepancy alluded 
to above between the present position of 
this figure and the place assigned to it b 
the contract. The central figure, thoug 
missing from its original place on the cross, 
is fortunately not lost, and we discovered 
it in another part of the church, in the 
Cappella del Calvario, where, hanging on a 
tall cross, it forms the centre of a Baroque 
composition of full-length figures in the 
style of an artist of the calibre and period 
of Tabachetti. The theatrical pose and 
gestures and the empty mannerism of most 
of these figures ill accord with the solemn 
dignity and profound feeling expressed in the 
form of the crucified Saviour. It is at once 
apparent that in this composition we have a 
work of a very different period of art, for 
the figure is deeply imbued throughout with 
the true spirit of the Quattrocento, and is 
clearly a product of the art inaugurated by 
Mantegazza, Amadeo, and contemporary 
artists of the Duchy of Milan. 


Our conjecture, that the Christ of the 
Calvary Chapel is indeed the missing figure 
from the cross of Giacomo Maino and his 
son, has now been confirmed beyond all 
possibility of doubt. The Archpriest of 
Castel San Giovanni, Don Egidio Agazini, 
and his staff of clergy, at once evinced the 
greatest interest in the discovery, and with 
the utmost courtesy afforded us every 
facility for establishing proofs of this 
identity. Under their direction Giacomo 
Maino’s cross was with some difficulty 
removed from its ignoble position on the 
north wall of the church, and placed in the 
sacristy. Accurate measurements were then 
takenjof the whole structure, and it was 
found that the dimensions were in complete 
accordance with those mentioned in the 
contract. The figure of the Christ was 
(temporarily) removed from the Calvary 

apel, and was placed upon the cross ; 
and in this case also it was found that 
the dimensions corresponded in every par- 
ticular with those of the cross—even to the 
size of the nail-marks in the hands and feet 
—and that the figure fitted exactly into the 





space for which, there can now no longer 
be any doubt, it was originally made. In 
type, modelling, and design, moreover, the 
figure is absolutely identical with the busts 
of the twosaints; but it is evident that 
much of the colouring—especially the coating 
of heavy yellow varnish which disfigures the 
body and the sickly green of the loincloth— 
dates from the late sixteenth century, the 
period when this figure must have been 
placed upon the cross of the Calvary Chapel. 


The busts of St. John the Baptist (the 
patron saint of the church) and of St. Peter 
Martyr are admirable in modelling and in 
vitality of expression; the drawing is 
vigorous and individual, and reveals the 
hand of a practised master ; each composi- 
tion is treated with great breadth from the 
point of view of the general effect rather than 
of technical finish in matters of detail. Espe- 
cially characteristic are the drawing of the 
lips, of the hair, and of the deep-set eyes ; 
the form of the eye-sockets and of the arched 
eyebrows ; the sharp outline of the nose ; 
and the strongly marked cheekbones. These 
peculiarities, noticeable in the heads both 
of the saints and of our Lord, seem to 
indicate the hand of one master, most 
probably that of the elder artist, Giacomo 
Maino. The only difference to be noted in 
the execution of these carvings is that 
the figure of Christ shows a more careful 
finish in all the details ; for instance, in the 
drawing of the hair and of the beard, in the 
anatomy of the arms and chest, and in the 
treatment of the whole form, which appears 
to be founded upon a model by Mantegazza. 


The colouring in the busts of the two 
saints is well preserved. The flesh is warm 
in tone; the hair and beard show traces of 
gilding. St. Peter Martyr wears his Domi- 
nican habit, and iolds a red book in his 
left hand. A deep cut is seen at the top of 
his head, but the knife, the instrument of 
his martyrdom, which doubtless originally 
filled this cleft, is missing; so, too, is the 
nimbus which once encircled his head, and 
his right hand is broken off. St. John the 
Baptist wears a red mantle over his coat of 
skins; his right arm is missing, but the 
left hand, like the left hand of St. Peter 
Martyr, is admirably drawn, and extremely 
characteristic in form. The glory “of fine 
gold * surrounding his head is intact, 


As to the decorative details, the grounding 
of “ azure of finest quality * is still visible in 
part, in spite of the dirt which obscures 
much of the surface ; and the gold, in those 
portions which are still in good condition, 
has all the brilliant quality of the gold 
work of a fifteenth-century miniaturist. 
In connexion with this decorative part of 
the cross we may here rectify some slight 
misstatements which crept into our original 
interpretation of this document when we 
gave a brief summary of it in 1908.* The 
“border of fine gold one inch in width” 
might have been more fitly described as a 
border in relief. The width of this border, 
which frames the whole cross, exactly corre- 
sponds with the measurements given in the 
contract; but we may add that the outer 
edge, of about one centimetre in width, is 
red, and forms a very effective decoration 
bordering the wider band of fine gold. 


The passage referring to the smaller 
painted cross was rendered as “a small 
gold cross in the centre of the back,” owing 
to the surmise that Giacomo Maino’s cross 
might have been decorated, like a pro- 
cessional cross, in front and also at the 
back. But this, as we now know, is not the 
case. The gold cross was painted in the 
central part of the cross in front; upon it 





* See ‘ Vincenzo Foppa,’ p. 171, note 1. 





was placed the carved figure of the Saviour 
and as it was in consequence almost entirely 
hidden, the carvers were ordered to use 
‘“‘gold of an inferior quality.” This has 
not stood the test of time like the fine gold 
of the other parts of the cross, but is now 
almost black, and the colour with which it 
was also to be adorned is scarcely visible. 
The carvings of the cross, as we have 
stated above, appear to us to be the work of 
Giacomo Maino rather than of his son Giov. 
Angelo. A study of the great altarpiece 
at Morbegno—an independent work by 
Giov. Angelo, the contract for which was 
drawn up in 1516—confirms us in this 
opinion. In character, the carver of this 
elaborate sixteenth-century altarpiece differs 
essentially from the severe and simple 
master who produced the carvings of the 
cross,* which are clearly by a mature artist 
who in style, feeling, and mode of expres- 
sion belongs wholly to the Quattrocento. 
The carvings of the cross of Castel San 
Giovanni may therefore be unhesitatingly 
ascribed to Giacomo Maino, while Giov. 
Angelo—who, according to the contract, 
undertook the commission in the name of his 
father and of himself—probably acted here as 
his father’s assistant in the execution of the 
decorative portions of the work. 
C. J. Fr. 
R. M. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


To The Burlington Magazine for January 
Mr. Sidney Colvin contributes the first of 
two well-illustrated articles on the portfolio 
of drawings and studies by Tintoretto, 
recently acquired by the Print-Room of the 
British Museum. In a long article on 
Jacopo Bellini Mr. Claude Phillips gives 
his reasons for ascribing to this artist the 
profile portrait of a boy in the collection of 
M. Dreyfus, which has hitherto lacked a 
satisfactory attribution. An ingenious ex- 
planation of certain features of Carpaccio’s 
‘The Calling of St. Matthew’ at Venice, 
and a note by Sir Charles Holroyd on 
‘Florence Revisited,’ complete the Italian 
art of the number. 

DurcH ArT is represented by Mr. Kenyon 
Cox’s second article on the Hudson-Fulton 
Exhibition, which deals with Hals and 
Vermeer; and English art by Mr. Lionel 
Cust’s paper on John Hoppner, and an 
account by Mr. W. G. Thomson of a large 
piece of seventeenth-century English em- 
broidery, which is reproduced in colours. 
Mr. R. L. Hobson concludes his series of 
articles on the Chinese porcelain of the 
Sung and Yuan dynasties ; and an important 
place is occupied by modern French art, in 
the form of a translation, with an intro- 
ductory note, by Mr. Roger Fry of the first 
portion of a monograph by M. Maurice 
Denis on Cézanne. 


Tue Hudson-Fulton memorial exhibition 
of Dutch masterpieces in New York, which 
is mentioned above, closed on the last day 


of November, and has had an unprece- 
dented success, having been visited by 


300,000 persons. 


THE eighty-first annual exhibition of the 
Royal Hibernian, Academy of Arts will 
open in Dublin on March 7th for three 
months. The last day for receiving works 

* The question whether the Maino worked upon their 
own designs or upon those of other masters cannot be 
touched upon here. We are only concerned now in 
drawing attention to an authentic work by Giacomo 
Maino, which is also the only one by him at present known. 
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will be January 22nd for London and Edin- 
burgh, and February 7th for Dublin. The 
Secretary is Mr. S. Catterson Smith, R.H.A., 
Lower Abbey Street, Dublin. 


AN attempt is being made by the artists 
and art-lovers of Madrid to preserve from 
destruction the frescoes by Goya in the 
chapel of San Antonio. It is proposed to 
obtain the consent of the authorities to 
transform the chapel into a Goya Museum, 
and to erect by public subscription another 
chapel in its stead. 


THE firm of Adolph Hess Nachfolger 
at Frankfort will sell by auction on the last 
day of January, in accordance with his will, 
the collection of coins formed by Sir Maurice 
Holzmann. Sir Maurice was well known 
as a resident at St. James’s Palace, and the 
illustrated catalogue of his coins now 
published will be of interest to English 
collectors. It contains good sets of English 
and Greek coins, some of them presents 
from the King. There are 4,880 items. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 


QuEEN’s Hatt.—M. Paderewski’s Sym- 
phony. 


On Saturday last M. Paderewski’s Sym- 
phony in B minor was given for the 
second time at the concert of the 
London Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Dr. Hans Richter. The 
work takes over an hour in performance ; 
it occupies, in fact, about the same time 
as the ‘Choral’ Symphony. Actual 
length matters very little, provided a 
composer can not only arrest the attention 
of his audience, but also hold it to the 
end. Such is not the case with M. Pade- 
rewski’s work: it is long, and shows its 
length. Further, though this scarcely con- 
cerns us for the moment, he intends to 
write still another movement—a Scherzo, 
we believe. At present there are three 
sections. A slow introduction, of quiet, 
plaintive character, leads without break 
to the opening Allegro, and in both of 
these the themes are characteristic and 
romantic. Their treatment, however, is 
disappointing ; there is much repetition 
in place of organic development; and 
the classical form of the movement 
seems out of keeping with the programme- 
scheme of the Symphony. 


In the second slow movement, in which 
the composer is illustrating the character 
of his race, we again have attractive 
thematic material with appropriate colour- 
ing, but the use made of it lacks interest 
and variety. 


Of the long Finale M. Paderewski has 
furnished a full and definite programme. 
There are some fine moments in it. The 
introduction of the National Anthem 
is striking, and the Funeral March 
appropriately sombre. There are, indeed, 
some excellent contrasts of light and 
shade. A battle episode (connected with 
the insurrection of 1863-4) is too realistic, 





Beethoven wrote a Battle Symphony, but 
it does not rank among his great works. 
Strauss’s battle episode in his ‘ Helden- 
leben’ has, if we mistake not, few admirers. 
The attempt at such a thing is bound 
to result in realistic effects which make 
for the lowest kind of programme-music. 

The performance of the Symphony under 
Dr. Richter was truly excellent. M. 
Paderewski afterwards delighted his audi- 
ence by his forcible, yet at times most 
delicate rendering of Saint-Saéns’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in ©. 





Johann Sebastian Bach. By C. Hubert H- 
Parry. (Putnam’s Sons.)—Spitta’s great 
work on Bach “ might seem to render any 
further efforts in the same direction super- 
fluous.”» Thus our author in his Preface. 
But despite all the merits of Spitta’s work— 
and these Sir Hubert fully recognizes—he 
states that, for certain reasons which he 
gives, it is very difficult to derive from it 
any clear impression of Bach’s art-work 
as @ whole. Spitta’s technical analyses 
are for the most part unprofitable to general 
readers, of whom few are likely to possess 
the forty odd volumes of the German Bach 
Society for reference. This ‘Story of the 
Development of a Great Personality’ (for 
such is the sub-title of the volume before us) 
is no mere condensation of Spitta, but a 
serious, critical, and highly interesting review 
of Bach’s art-work. 

There are three praiseworthy features in 
it. In the story of the development we 
read of works which are commonplace, and 
of others in which science overrides in- 
spiration. For, however wonderful the 
genius of Bach, there were in his case times 
when he had to write, whether in the mood or 
not ; and it is surprising to note the strength 
and dignity of his music apparently written 
under pressure. One often hears of Bach’s 
wonderful fugues or Beethoven’s grand 
symphonies, as if they were all of equal 
value. The human side of Bach is as 
interesting as the spiritual. A second feature 
of the volume is the avoidance, so far as was 
possible, of technical terms. The third is 
the evidence given throughout that the 
author has made a deep study of the music 
he describes ; and this is perhaps specially 
strong when he notices small details which 
would easily escape the eye of an ordinary 
student. Letus give only oneinstance. The 
six-part fugue which Bach improvised on a 
theme given to him by Frederick the Great 
is not of very great musical interest, but our 
author notes two reminiscences in it—one 
of fugue No. 6 in Part I., the other of No. 17 
in Part II., of ‘ The Well-tempered Clavier.’ 
And these reminiscences, like the structure 
of the fugue, “‘ all point,” he adds, “‘ to the 
record being as loyal a presentation from 
memory as he [Bach] could recall of the 
actual movement extemporized.” 

Sir Hubert refers, by the way, to the boy 
Bach’s extraction of @ collection of music 
from his brother’s bookcase, in order to copy 
out the contents, as “the first recorded 
instance of the practice, which was cha- 
racteristic of John Sebastian from first to 
last, of studying the works of men of un- 
doubted ability in different branches of art.” 
But exactly the same can be said of Bach’s 
great contemporary Handel. He _ too, 
when a'boy, copied a lot of music—almost 
at the very time that Bach was thus engaged 
—and his practice of studying other men’s 
works in later life, and making use of them, 
is well known. In speaking of the cantata 





‘ Gottes Zeit,’ in the score of which there ara 
two flutes, Sir Hubert notices the appro. 
priately sombre effect produced through 
the use of the low notes of their scale. 
Berlioz in his book on orchestration mentions 
Gluck as the only master who availed him- 
self of the low notes of the flute to express 
sadness or resignation. But Bach was 
before Gluck. 


Sir Hubert has some interesting remarks 
about Bach’s attitude towards programme 
music. Speaking of the ‘ Capriccio,’ written 
on the departure of Bach’s brother to Sweden, 
he says it is strange that Bach never wrote 
another piece of the kind, and considers 
the composer “undoubtedly recognized 
that an instrumental piece with a programma 
has the effect of circumscribing and be- 
littling the music.” Seeing, however, that 
many of Bach’s works have disappeared, 
one cannot positively assert that there were 
no other specimens. Again, during the long 
Leipsic period he was principally engaged 
on his cantatas, and in them realistic effects 
suggested by the words, or we may say 
programme, abound in the instrumental 
accompaniments. 

The pages devoted to the “48” are 
excellent. Attention is often drawn to 
the wonderful skill of these fugues, as if 
that were their chief merit. We therefore 
rejoice to find Sir Hubert pointing to the 
larger view which gives them “ pre-eminent 
and unique interest.* There is emotion in 
the music, without which the skill would be 
to @ great extent wasted. We may perhaps 
venture to point out one small slip of the 
pen. Speaking of the form of the Pre- 
ludes, he states that in the first series of 
the 48 ‘there is not a single Prelude which 
is divided intotwo distinct portions by a 
double bar.” For the moment he forgot the 
one exception, No. 24. 

Much depends upon the place where music 
is performed, and our author refers to the 
latest cantatas, the greater number of which 
end with a simple chorale. Given in a 
concert-room, the “‘ apparent inadequacy ” 
of their finales would, he remarks, puzzle 
hearers ignorant of the conditions for 
which they were written.”* In any case it is 
distressing to hear, as happened not very 
long ago, one of these solemn cantatas in 
the concert-room side by side with some 
light secular work. There is much in this 
delightful book which invites comment, 
but we have surely said enough to show 
that the writer's knowledge of Bach’s 
music is deep, and his enthusiasm as sincere 
as it is strong. The art-work of Beethoven 
and Wagner is intensely human ; but that of 
Bach, while certainly not lacking in human 
feeling, often appeals to us, and also, we 
believe, to Sir Hubert, as in the ‘ Matthew’ 
Passion and the ‘Hohe Messe,’ as almost 
superhuman. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. FRANK RENDLE has arranged with 
Mr. Thomas Beecham to give a‘season of 
opera at Covent Garden from February 19th 
to March 15th. The following works have 
been officially announced: Strauss’s ‘ Elek- 
tra* and Wagner's ‘ Tristan,’ in German ; 
‘The Village Romeo and Juliet ?:by Delius, 
Miss Ethel Smyth’s ‘ The Wreckers,’ ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel,’ and ‘ Carmen,’ all in English ; 
and Debussy’s early work, ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,’ in French. -: The Beecham Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 100:members has been 
engaged, and the chorus will number 80. 
The conductors will be Mr. Thomas Beecham, 
Herr Bruno Walter, Mr. Percy Pitt, and 
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Dr.gRichard Strauss. Many distinguished 
artists, British and foreign, have been 
engaged. Theseason promises to be interest- 
ing. ‘Elektra’ will be the first of Dr. Strauss’s 
works for the stage to be given in London. 


WE much regret to hear of the death last 
Monday of the well-known and accomplished 
artist Mrs. Henry J. Wood (née Princess Olga 
Ourousoff), She married Mr. Henry J. 
Wood in 1898, and ever since then has been 
@ familiar figure at festivals and in the con- 
cert-room. We desire to express sympathy 
with Mr. Wood in his bereavement, which is 
doubly heavy, for she took a deep interest 
in his concerts and his work generally. 


WE congratulate Dr. W. G. MacNaught 
on his appointment to the editorship of 
The Musical Times as successor to Mr. F. G. 
Edwards. It would have been difficult to 
find a better man for this important and 
responsible post. 


Le Ménestrel announces that a son of 
Dr. Hans Richter will shortly make his 
début as a tenor at the Vienna Hofoper. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8Scs. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
a Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Sat. London Ballad Concert, 3, Koyal Albert Hall. 








DRAMA 


—@e— 


THE WEEK. 


GaRRICK.—Where Children Rule: a Play 
in Four Acts. By Sydney Blow and 
Douglas Hoare. Music by Edward 
Jones. 


WirtxHovt being able to boast the refine- 
ment and daintiness which mark the three 
other children’s plays now to be seen in 
London—‘ The Blue Bird,’ ‘ Peter Pan,’ 
and ‘ Pinkie and the Fairies "—this piece 
is more likely than any of them to suit 
the tastes of boys and girls just home 
from school. For one thing, it contains a 
regular story and plot which they can 
follow with pleasure. For another, it 
has a droll idea, and droll situations which 
are exactly of the kind to appeal to their 
sense of fun. Lastly, it is acted in all 
its more prominent parts by child-players. 
Adults may complain that it is unpre- 
tentious and childish. The young will 
welcome the qualities for which these 
epithets stand, and relish the absence of 
didacticism and elaborate spectacle in 
Mr. Bourchier’s Christmas entertainment. 


Why David the boy scout and his 
precocious little sister Elizabeth set out 
for the land where children rule is easily 
explained. They had grown tired of the 
muddle and discomfort in which their 
parents’ lack of management and _ habit 
of procrastination had involved their 
home ; so they resolved to spend a week- 
end in the fairyland which David had 
discovered in one of his scouting expedi- 
tions. On the way they pick up a group 
of children who have been held in durance 
by one Watkins, a wily schoolmaster. 
David stalks the school in the guise of a 
lion, he carrying the head and his sister 
the tail, and they are able to effect the 





release of their friends by heliographing to 
the city of Child-land for the assistance of 
aregiment of boy-soldiers. But they carry 
with them to that city, all unwittingly, 
the traitor Watkins, who, in the masque- 
rade of a boy, is soon to plot the downfall 
of his hosts. How delightfully the tables 
are turned on grown-up people in this 
magic land—how, by the orders of a tiny 
tot of a queen, the adults are made to play 
games, and are sent to bed, or whipped, or 
made to stand in a corner, when they are 
naughty—must be seen to be properly 
enjoyed. It is enough to quote the case 
of one Jorrocks, a huntsman six feet three 
inches in height, who was once cruel to 
animals, and has to submit to frequent 
punishment at the hands of a small boy 
of three feet six. Even lessons in this 
topsy-turvy country are pleasant things— 
witness the history lesson in which 
Henry VIII. and his wives, Elizabeth and 
her courtiers, Nelson and his beloved 
Hardy, are made to figure in costume, 
and songs and dances illustrate their 
adventures. 


The diminutive actors make the success 
of the production. Miss Marjorie Dane 
is every inch a queen, though she has not 
many inches. Master Bobbie Andrews 
is so charming and natural a boy scout 
that we should be glad to see rather more 
of him. Little Bella Terry as Elizabeth 
proves to be one of those children whom 
we are accustomed to call old-fashioned, 
and she provokes peals of laughter by 
her aping of grown-up ways; while not 
the most accomplished prima ballerina 
could dance with more agility and grace- 
fulness than Maudie Olmar. As for the 
adult performers—such as Mr. Reginald 
Crompton, Mr. Lytton Grey, and Miss 
Cynthia Brooke—it is enough to say of 
them that they deserve to play with their 
child-companions. 
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By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 
STARBRACE. 


By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 








y FRANK HIRD. 
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“It is to be hoped no speaker or candidate will go into the fight without having read and 
studied this Handbook.”—Bupcet Werk sy WEEE. 


THE GIFT-BOOK ror POLITICIANS: 


The most useful PRESENT which a Unionist Candidate can make 
to his Chairmen and Secretaries and all who work for him is 


THE “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK 


EDITED BY 
The Hon. GERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and GEOFFREY ELLIS. 


It will enable them to enjoy their Christmas holidays the more because 
(1) it will save them an infinite amount of trouble in looKing up hard facts on 
all topics, and (2) it is an easy guide to Unionist policy. 





Mr. F. E. Smith on Finance, Mr. Bonar Law on Tariff Reform, Mr. E. G. Pretyman on Urban Land, 
Lord Helmsley on Agricultural Land, Lord Robert Cecil on the House of Lords, Mr. Walter Long on 
Ireland, Mr. George Wyndham on the Army, Mr. Arthur Lee on the Navy, Sir Gilbert Parker on the 
Imperial Problem, Lord Ronaldshay on India, Sir William Anson on Education, and others make 
A CoLLecTion OF AUTHORITIES ON THE LEADING QUESTIONS OF THE Day sucH AS NO HANDBOOK HAS EVER 
CONTAINED. 





MR. BALFOUR says:—‘‘ The subjects chosen for treatment and the names of those who 
have written the various chapters make one feel quite confident of the magnitude of the 
service which the volume will render to those for whose benefit it has been compiled.” 





WHAT THE UNIONIST PRESS SAYS OF THE “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK. 

Daily Mail.—“ Unionist speakers and writers will find all that they require in the ‘Saturday ’ Handbook.” 

Times.—* The Unionist standpoint on all the leading questions of the day ably and pointedly set forth by prominent members of 
the party.” 

Daily Telegraph.—The Saturpay Review has done a genuine service, not alone to the Party, but to all who desire to form a fair 
and patriotic view of current topics.” 

Globe.—“ An invaluable vade mecum.” 

Manchester Courier.— Among all the hard work that is being done in various quarters on the Unionist side, it is pleasant to note 
one most useful move that has been made by the Saturpay Review.” 

Yorkshire Post.—‘ The Handbook differs in many respects from ordinary electioneering literature, chiefly by the appeals it makes 
to the honesty and the intelligence of the electors. ...An admirable compendium.” 

Scotsman.—“ A distinct service to the cause of Unionism.” 

Monmouthshire Evening Post.—‘ A most praiseworthy effort to help Unionists to help themselves... . / An authoritative exposition.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“ A respectable education to the mass of politicians, and a refreshment and reinforcement of all platform speakers.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—“ A perfect mine of information.” 

Guardian.—* Facts and figures are marshalled with excellent effect and cleverly arranged for easy and ready reference.” 





The “* Saturday ” Handbook contains 150,000 words, set in good bold type and printed 
on paper which is at once thin and opaque. It can be carried in an ordinary jacket pocket. 





May be had of all Booksellers, 25. Gd. net, or post free 2s. 10d. direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Lrp., 10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES.. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+ NINTH SERIES 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. he 
—— printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tribute 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY, 


THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 
THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted June, 1908, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


THE ATHENZUM 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES BY THE WAY 


WITH MEMOIRS OF 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 


| | he THE ie | _ - 
JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 


BY 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


COMPRISING HIS CONTRIBUTIONS, WITH ADDITIONS, TO ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


‘*Mr. John Collins Francis, so long associated with Notes and Queries, has brought together a very 
interesting miscellany, which, in a way, serves to celebrate the diamond jubilee of that journal...... The 
volume includes memoirs of Joseph Knight and J. W. Ebsworth. Besides the accounts of these two 
interesting men Mr. Francis gives us chapters on literary jubilees, the history of Notes and Queries, 
varied gossip about London journalism, a sketch of Longfellow, and many reminiscences of the great 
booksellers and publishers. It is impossible to do justice to this miscellany in a few lines of notice...... 
Not the least interesting chapter is the annotated Civil List of 1901, giving the literary pensions then 
current. The pensions, as every one knows, are trivial in the extreme.” —Sydney Morning Herald. 

‘* Of Knight Mr. Francis gives a just and sympathetic sketch, which will be approved by all who 
knew that sound scholar and wise critic......We give thanks to Mr. Francis for the elegant tribute he 
has paid to his friend and colleague. Adequate, too, is Mr. Francis’s sketch of Joseph Woodfall 
Ebsworth, that sturdy Tory and tireless collector of ballads.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 

‘**T have read with the greatest delight a volume entitled ‘Notes by the Way.’...... Mr. Francis, 
like his honoured father, loves books and knows them. He has been closely associated with Notes 
and Queries, and here we have a reprint of his many valuable contributions to that invaluable 
journal. These have all an independent literary flavour of their own, which makes them as delightful 
as they are instructive. Mr. Francis has greatly enriched his volume with memoirs of Joseph Knight 
and J. W. Ebsworth......J. W. Ebsworth was a correspondent of mine—‘ a jolly and vivid man ’—full of 
raciness and individuality. Mr. Francis describes him with much insight and true affection. Ebsworth 
was the chief English authority on ballads.”—‘‘ A Man oF KENT,” British Weekly. 

‘* The charm of the book is in its discursive reference to all sorts and conditions of men and books. 
I shall always value very highly this attractive volume by Mr. Francis.” 

CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere. 

‘*This brief outline of the contents of Mr. Francis’s delightful volume will at least indicate the 
many-sided comprehensiveness of his sympathies and interest...... Mr. Francis’s treasure-house is so 
attractively stocked that we hardly know where best to take a few samples...... To American readers 
and to many Englishmen the chapter on Longfellow will no doubt prove very attractive...... But we 
must quote no more from this inexhaustible storehouse of interesting reminiscences and pleasant 
anecdotes. We can only advise all who are interested in these matters to purchase the volume and 
to read it themselves...... And further, they may purchase it with an even better conscience, for Mr. 
Francis has kindly assigned all profit the work may produce to the Readers’ Pension Fund, a printing 
trade chality that is certainly worthy of all support.”— Bookseller, June 11. 

‘The first xliii pages of this remarkable volume are occupied by a sketch of the life of 
Joseph Knight, who in 1883 succeeded Turle as Editor of Notes and Queries, and was therefore closely 
connected with the author from that date to the date of his death. What makes one like what Mr. 
Francis writes is the affectionate, warm-hearted way in which he speaks of his old friends. To one 
who has lived through the whole period embraced by Mr. Francis’s volume, from the foundation of 
Notes and (Queries onwards, and knows, with more or less intimacy, very many of the people 
mentioned by him, the book has a peculiar attractiveness. The discursive and miscellaneous character 
of the contents are brought together by an admirable Index. The book is sui generis, and will make 
friends all round.” —Publishers’ ota ly June 26. 

‘* The two Biographies, written with ease, simplicity, and good taste, will be of interest to all other 
literary antiquaries.”—T'imes Literary Supplement. 

‘* A delightful volume, in every respect a worthy companion of the author’s former work on ‘ John 
Francis and the Atheneum.’ It is dedicated to Joseph Knight, and it contains a memoir of him which 
will be read with great pleasure by his old friends.” —/Star. 

** About Joseph Knight Mr. Francis writes with admiring affection, praising his erudition, his 
dramatic insight, his kindness of heart, and the geniality which beams from one of the portraits here 
reproduced, strongly suggesting W. G. Grace in his most amiable moods, and, at the same time, 
demonstrating also that even the Editor of Notes and Queries need not be a dryasdust in appearance.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

‘** The sections devoted to Cowper and Longfellow are two of the soundest and best appreciations 
we have seen of these distinguished but very different poets...... The volume is quite unique in its wealth 
of recondite, out-of-the-way information.” —Baptiat Tumes. 

**An interesting volume, which may be described as indicating both the history of Notes and 
Queries, and of the literary world during the past six decudes. Especially fascinating is the long 
memoir of Mr. Joseph Knight.”—City Press. 

“‘The references to the history of London publishers and newspapers are of interest, as the 
writer speaks from personal knowledge.”— Manchester Guardian. 


‘Contains a mass of valuable information.”— Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. Leipsic: Inselstrasse 20. 
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on the Continent. 
Prices: British Editions, 6d. and 2s.; Continental Editions, 2s. and 3s. 6d. 
Fuil particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Price 6d. or Prospectuses may be obtained from THE MANAGER, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—continued. 
BANSTEAD (Surrey) Rose Hill School. MARGATE _ ... Alleyn College. 
y BEDFORD The Modern School. ST. ANNES-ON-SEA Montauban School. 
e BEXHILL-ON-SEA Oxford House School. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA Upper St. Leonards Ladies 
“ BRECON . Christ College. : College, 
“4 BRIGHTON Brighton College. SEAFORD (Sussex) __... Seaford Ladies’ College. 
t BRIGHTON Shoreham Grammar School. SEASCALE (Cumberland) Calder School. 
am BRIGHTON Hove High School. SEATON (Devon) F riedenheim School. 
n CREWKERNE (Somerset) .. Crewkerne Grammar School. SHAFTESBURY (Dorset) High School. 
DENSTONE (Staffs.) w Denstone College. SLEAFORD (Lincoln) . High Gchool. 
ELLESMERE (Shropshire) ‘ S. Oswald's College. SUTTON (Surrey) eve Benhilton College. 
10 ELTHAM (Kent) a Eltham College. | TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Seniien House. 
1e FERMOY (Co. Cork)... sa w. The College. | WORTHING Steyne High School. 
il FOLKESTONE je a w. Feltonfleet School. | 
FOLKESTONE ae Bedford House. | SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
3 GUBRESEY ... ene “ - Guernsey High School. BRUGES (Belgium) Pembroke School. 
P nian a ona erie College. BRUSSELS Ecole Centrale Technique 
e I -ON-5 ebe House. 7 IE ey , 
l KINGSTON-ON-THAMES EE ety LAUSANNE ue Le Lycée, 22, Avenue del’Aurore 
t KNUTSFORD (Cheshire) «. Knutsford Grammar School. 
of LONDON (Streatham Hill, S.W.) +» Montrose College. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 
h MANCHESTER ron Urmston College. BONN (Rhine) ... Konigstrasse 1. 
MARGATE Margate College. BRUGES (Belgium) 9, Quai St. Anne. 
NEWTON ABBOT (S. Dev on) .. Newton College. BRUSSELS 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 
s. RAMSGATE ose «. Chatham House College. CASSEL oe 10, Ob, Sophienstrasse. 
SOUTHPORT ... The Modern School. | DRESDEN Leubnitzerstrasse 19, 
SURBITON (Surrey) ‘ae Shrewsbury House. | DRESDEN 31, Sedanstrasse, 
1e SUTTON (Surrey) ons oe a Manor Park School. DRESDEN 4, Eliasplatz. 
30 SUTTON (Surrey) ee -- Wollaston School. | EISENACH 9, Ofenstein. 
3 TAPLOW (Bucks) « The Grammar School. FLORENCE 9, Via Domenico. 
e WIMBLEDON .... +. King’s College School. GENEVA ‘i Chateau d’Aire. 
it WORKSOP (Notts) Worksop College. GODESBERG ... Haus Schonau. 
a WORTHING Steyne School. HANOVER Sextrosstrasse. 
HOMBURG _.... Victoria College. 
Fo ’ e' 
7 GIRLS SCHOOLS. LAUSANNE Haute-Rampe. 
= BANGOR (N. Wales) eve S. Winifred’s School. LAUSANNE Les Allidres. 
f BEXHILL-ON-SEA Ancaster House. LAUSANNE Pensionnat Johnston. 
) BOSCOMBE (Hants) Rothesay School. LAUSANNE Pensionnat Rochemont. 
7 BOURNEMOUTH om Fontainebleau School. LAUSANNE La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes 
r. FOLKESTONE... St. Margaret’s School. MUNICH Aussere Prinz Regenten Strasse 
le LYMINGTON ... Arnewards House, Hordle. 22 Gg. 
of MANCHESTER Urmston College. VEVEY 32, Quai Perdonnet. 
le MARGATE Margate —— } WEIMAR Pension Reiffenstein. 
r a — a —_____—_——— — ——_—_—_—_— —__—— 
- ‘*Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or | ‘* There seem to be no particulars concerning our nav igable canals and 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad.”—T'elegraph. | rivers that have not been brought together in the book.”— Westminster Gazette. 
er 
FIPTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s. BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
b] 
n 
. BRADSHAW’S RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
| . mn 
° RAILWAY M ANT FAL | A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchants, 
= — * ° , . Traders, and Others. 
e (RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), , ann 
? SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 
OF By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
h Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. | Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 
; Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of ‘ 
Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition Gives in a succinct form full information as ee the advantages and possibilities of 
1 of every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and | inland navigation, and contains all information, other than fnencial, necessary to owners 
. Carriage and Wagon Companies ere alee aiiaed. peer irs 1 reme~ aaa houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. | The contents have been arranged by the author after inspection of the whole of 
1e One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and | te WedereRyE, SHROTEING Co & SINGS CNTR SF SURE SA NNN See. 
expenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. | 400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
650 pp. with numerous Maps. ONE GUINEA net, from 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C.; BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND AT MANCHESTER. AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 
The Personal Equation. 


'* In’ the érid' all knowledge bases itself on biography—on ‘what this or that man or woman thought or did or said or discovered. 
Hence;the ever-recurring need—whether you are a business man or politician, a journalist, author, scientist, or student, or merely a 
looker-on’ at life—to know who such a person was, what part he really played in history, how he came to make his invention or 
discovery, or the actual opinions So-and-So held. 

This is the need met by Jhe Dictionary of National Biography, which contains more than 30,000 authenticated concise 
records of the careers of men and women notable in history, in war and travel, in colonisation, in philosophy, all branches of science, 
medicine, surgery, religion, literature, politics, law, music, art, commerce, industry, and the drama, Place has been found also for 
those who have occupied national positions in sport or society, and even in crime. A list of sources whence information has been 
derived is appended to every memoir, so that the student requiring fuller knowledge is directed where to find it. The growth of the 
great noble families of the three kingdoms has been traced, while much genealogical .data respecting old-established county families 
has been brought together in a readily intelligible form. 

Originally published in 66 volumes, the Dictionary has now by use of thinner paper. been reprinted in 22 volumes, identical in 
contents and in type and size of page with the first edition, while the price is proportionately REDUCED TO £16 10s., thus making 
it as accessible as it is indispensable to the private library. 

There is no better Christmas purchase, whether for yourself or for a son or friend, than 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 


It will prove. its value day after day and year after year. For it is the history of our national progress, social and scientific, as well as 
military and industrial, written in the lives of all notable persons down to the death of Queen Victoria. 

Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each. Half-morocco, 21s. net each. 
The Set (22 volumes, cloth), £16 10s. net, instead of £49 10s. The Set (22 volumes, half-morocco), £28 2s. net, instead of £69 6s. 


ANsk your Bookseller to show you the Volumes, or write for Prospectus. 














A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ A CH R ; ST M AS PR E S E N FT 


T H E C A R A V A N E R S. for this month and every month. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. Large post 8vo, 6s. A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 


Daily Telegraph.—“If this is not the most amusing and entertaining book of the | 


season, we shall be grateful for an introduction to its riv To any one who possesses the | ¢ 9 
slightest sense of humour the book will be a perpetual feast from cover to cover.” 
Spectator.—‘‘ A brilliantly entertaining and extremely malicious caricature of the | 


poe on eee re A pare vivid a —_ 4 eo owe oe dis- | 

comforts, the pains and pleasures, of caravanning. As for the ty of the humour shown 

throughout pee rt 7 is a triumph of the oare method.” “oe ein : Postage free 13s. to Canada and Newfoundland, 
Tatler.—‘‘ One of the cleverest narratives of the kin t ve for a very long | . - 

time. ‘The Caravaners’ will be one of the most-eagerly-sought-after novels of the | 14s. to any other address in the Postal Union. 





autumn season ; of that there can be no doubt.” 
FN IT ENLARGED JUBILEE NUMBER 
FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN. | For JANUARY SECOND IMPRESSION. Price One Shilling. 


Compiled by Count SHIGENOBU OKUMA, CONTENTS 


Late Prime Minister hier ge = ~— wi Affairs, and others. | 
7 MARS B. HUISE. | The First Editor; and the Founder. By Lady Ritchie. 
SECOND IMPRESSEON IN THE PRESS. | (With a Portrait and Two Facsimile Letters.) 
Times.—“‘As a book of reference it willbe invaluable. From the wealth of information | . 
it contains, we derive an impression of-pewildering and ant-like activity : we see with | An Impromptu to the Editor. By Thomas Hardy. 
what steady con of aim Japanese men have pursued their high ideals, and we P P = a 
realize the vant strides. which the nation has made in the short space of two generations.” | The Jubilee of the ‘Cornhill.’ (With a Facsimile.) ByE. T. Cook. 
Dempiixo, 14s. net. | On Essays at Large. By Arthur C. Benson. 


GEORGE I. AND THE NORTHERN WAR. _ Leslie Stephen, Editor. By W. E. Norris. 


A Study of British Hanoverian Policy in the North of Europe in | James Payn, Editor. (With a Facsimile.) By Stanley J. Weyman. 
the Years 1709 to 1721. | How I came to know the ‘Cornhill.’ By Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
auth Rie Lghtons work 0 ens Caan bats | Middle Age to—Youth By A. D. Godley. 
tat atrial enriches the evalu oriedgeaf the story of Rarope” "une | EVOL, (Vn ray eee rata 
With a Portrait. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Making Good By A E. W. Mason. M.P. 

P A Ss C A L. | ‘ d . 7 . . . ‘ 
By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, Auther'et * Pranqols de Pénclon,’ &c. | High Tide on the Victoria Embankment. By Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 
Ps pel welcome volume from pod po of 4 Grtend Misestion who, in his book on In the Dark Hour. By Perceval Gibbon. 
"Siotmane< Wal stadied in the fis of Buseal Sogrepy. whic i sa out in a | A Reliquary. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Darling. 
Ohilonpn eat Goel both pointed and graceful, and lucid in its exposition of theological and A Pauper’s Restaurant and Home. By Edith Sellers. 
Large post Svo, Gs. net Made Absolute. By His Honour Judge Parry. 


THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. The Osbornes. Chapter 7. By E. F, Benson. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND. OPINIONS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 


Truth.—“ Will charm flower lovers.....Of each flower the authors give a description, 2 a ‘ 
including the folk-names by which it has been known,’the legends connected with it, the Arbroath.—‘‘ My committee are of opinion that there is room for one 


virtues attributed to it, and quocations of poetry or prose about it.” of its kind. (Personally, I think there is only one of the Cornhill kind, and 

With 4 Half-Tone Mlustrations and 2 Plans. Large post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. that is the Cornhill itself.) I may say at once that the Cornhill exactly 
meets the wants of a select body of readers.” 

THE SMALL GARDEN USEFUL. Hampstead.—‘‘I find upon enquiry at our five libraries that the 

By A. C. CURTIS, Author of ‘The Small Garden Beautiful.’ Cornhill appeals to a section of readers who can appreciate better literary 

Field.—“ There are scores of books which treat on the ement of a kitchen | fare than is offered in most of the modern monthlies. May I take this 

garden, but we do mie mew of one thal ip were liely to proven mip te the amateur opportunity of expressing my own admiration for the high literary tone 


h ts to ki ional reminded emes ‘ : . 
and gympathetic guide” pres nen ne en which you preserve in the Cornhill.” 


n° London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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(Besides the usual author-entries, works of fiction are indexed under the first word of the title (A, An, and The excepted) ; other works, an@ Besic 
Societies and Institutions, are entered under their principal subject; titles are sometimes abbreviated to economize space.] Sos 
e 
e 42: 
Abbott (E. A.), Message of the Son of Man, 458 Année de Politique extérieure, by Moulin and ; Audrey’s Awakening, by E, L. Haverfield, 620 Beyo 
Abbott (G. F.): Greece in Evolution, 493 ; Turkey Chessin, 67 | Austen (E. E.), Burnet’s Campaign against Biag 
in Transition, 554, 591 Anne Inescourt, by Marcus Servian, 293 | . Microbes, 269 78 
Aberdeen Artists’ Society, exhibition, 630 Annesley (Maude), This Day’s Madness, 293 | Austen (Jane): J. A. and her Country-House Bibl 
Above All Things, by Teignmouth Shore, 177 | Anni Domini, by Mabel M. Lindsay, 458 , Comedy, by Helm, 454; Emma—Persuasion, Ol 
Académie des Beaux-Arts: award of prizes, 22, | Ann Veronica, by H. G. Wells, 456 illus. Brock, 460 29: 
51, 434; Prix de Rome, 106, 134, 161; M. | Anson (Sir W. R.), Law and Custom of the Australia: Official Y ear-Book of the Common- Pa 
Jules Comte elected, 161; M. F. C. Vernon! Constitution, Vol. I., 236 wealth, by Knibbs, 12; Mr. Petherick’s col- AY 
elected, 565 | Anstey (F.), The Brass Bottle, 371 lection bought by Government, 497 “ Ne 
Académie des Dames, Prix de la Vie Heureuse, 733 | Antarctic, Heart of, by Shackleton, 626 Australian aborigines, beliefs and customs, 2 eo , 29. 
Académie des Inscriptions, ‘‘ correspondants,” 791 | Anthropological Institute : Rothwell crania, 664 ; | Austria: The Real F rancis Joseph, by Weindel— Mc 
Académie des Sciences: Prix Audiffred, 15; Pit Dwellings at Holderness, 736 ; Ethnography | | Austria-Hungary, by Drage, 67 : Li 
Prix Gegner, 99 of Congo Free State, 794 Austrian Court in 19th Century, by Bembet, 555 Lu 
Académie Goncourt, prize awarded, 764 Anthropological Notes, 302, 335, 399, 467, 530, Avenging Children, by Mary E. Mann, 292 Sp 
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Frost (F. J. Tabor), The American Egypt, 687 
Fry (T. Hallett), Income Tax,236 
Fuller-Maitland (Alexander), exhibition, 433 
Fun of the Fair, by Eden Phillpotts, 206 

Furini (Francesco), pictures, 22 

Furnishing, House, Hints on, by Shaw Sparrow, 49 
Furniture, English, by Ellwood, 564 

Fursdon (F. R. N.), French and English Parallels, 


Galinska (Marya), Hours spent in Prison, 207 ; 
Galsworthy (John): Plays, 79; Villa Rubein, 
727; Some Platitudes concerning Drama, 742 

Galton (Francis) knighted, 17 

Gardens, Making of, by Sitwell, 498 

Garibaldi and the Thousand, by Trevelyan, 485 

Garner (T.), Domestic Architecture during Tudor 
Period, Part II., 131 

Garrett (Edmund), by E, T. Cook, 616 


| Garrison (Wendell Phillips), Letters, 176 


Garstang (Prof.), finds at Abydos, 74 

Gaskell (Holbrook) picture sale, 21 

taskell (Walter H.), Origin of Vertebrates, 159° 
Gasztowtt (V.), Dmowski’s Question polonaise, 


153 : ; 
Gateway to Romance, by Emily Underdown, 523 
Geikie (Sir A.), Darwin as Geologist, 128 
Gem Series, 557 
Gentlemen of the Road, by McEvoy, 470 
Geography: Handbook of Commercial G., by 

Chisholm—General G., by Evans, 41 
Geological Society, 17, 663, 700, 766 . 

Geology and Radio-Activity, by Joly, 157 
Geology of Ore Deposits, by Thomas and Mac 

Alister, 366 
Geometry, Cassell’s Elementary, by Knight, 46 
George (H. B.), Selected Poems by M. Arnold, 41 


| George (Mlle.), A Favourite of Napoleon, 124° 

| Georges, the, In the Days of, by Boulton, 655 

| George worn by Charles I., by Payne-Gallwey, 132 
| Georgian Era, Wits and Beaux, by Fyvie, 63 


Georgian Verse, Book of, ed. Braithwaite, 787 
Gerard (Dorothea), The Red-Hot Crown, 8 
Gerard (John) on Keble and Newman, 557 
Gérard-Gailly (E.), Bussy-Rabutin, 211 

H. C. Rowland, 554 


German Composition, by Pope, 326 : 

German Literature: History, by Calvin Thomas 
—Chuquet on, 120 : 

German Poetry, First Book, by Rippmann, 42 

German Universities, students at, 71, 

Gheyn (J. van den), Cronicques et Conquestes de 
Charlemaine, 236 7 

Ghirlandaio (Domenico), by G. S. Davies, 244 


| Ghislandi (Fra Vittore), pictures by, 7 


8 

Gibb (E. J. W.), Ottoman Poetry, Vol. VI., 262 

Gibb (J. Arthur), A Cotswold Village, 94 

Gibbs (Philip), The Street of Adventure, 357 

Gibson (C. R.), Romance of Manufacture, 620 

Gilbert (Sir W. S.): Savoy Operas, 632 ; Fallen 
Fairies, 770 

Gilder (Richard Watson), author, death, 661 

Gilliat (E.), Heroes of Modern India, 522 

Gilman (Lawrence), Edward MacDowell, 52 

Gilson (Capt. C.), The Lost Empire, 728 

Girvin (Brenda), Cackling Geese, 151 

Gissing (Algernon), The Unlit Lamp, 151 

Glaes (Adolph), A Russian Tragedy, 706 _ 

Glasgow : pictures presented to Art Galleries, 78 ; 
Catalogue of MSS. in Hunterian Museum, 358 ; 
School of Art, 740; gift to University, 791 

Glasgow (Ellen), Romance of a Plain Man, 424 

Glaspell (Susan), Glory of the Conquered, 358 

Glastonbury, by Marson—Early History, by 
Greswell, 37 

Glimpse, The, by Arnold Bennett, 522 

Glory of the Conquered, by Glaspell, 358 f 

Glover (T. R.), Conflict of Religions in Early 
Roman Empire, 234 : 

Goble (Warwick), Water Babies, 523 

Goddard (Joseph), Rise of Music, 191 

Godebski (Cyprien), sculptor, death, 705 

Godfrey (Walter H.), Parish of Chelsea, 388 

God of Love, by J. H. McCarthy, 553 
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Gold, Story of, by E. S. Meade, 215 
Golden Eagle, Home-Life of, by Macpherson, 734 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, 69 
Goldring (Maude), Tenants of Pixy Farm, 554 
Gomme (E. E. C.), Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 151 
Gonser (P.), Das Angelsiichsische Prosa-Leben des 
hl. Guthlac, 152 
Goodchild’s Garland, by Henry Nemo, 523 
Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, Third Re- 
port of Wellcome Research Laboratories, 217 
Gore (J. Ellard), Astronomical Curiosities, 662 
Gorky, Hours spent in Prison, 207 
Gospels in Light of Modern Research, by Cohu, 
459 
Gosse (Edmund), Chesson’s Eliza Brightwen, 46 
Gothard (Eugen von), astronomer, death, 103 
Gothic Architecture in England, by Day, 400 
Gould (Nat), The Magic of Sport, 40 
Gounod : Faust, 247 
Goupil Gallery Salon, 532 
Government Papers. See Parliamentary Papers. 
Gower Street to Frognal, by Felkin, 40 
Graham (W.), Mary, 297 
Grammar of Life, by Wrench, 269 
Granite, by John Trevena, 758 
Grant (A. J.), Scott, 460 
Grant (W. L.), Acts of Privy Council: Colonial 
Series, Vol. I., 180 
Grasserie (R. de la), Sémantique intégrale, 328 
Graves (A. Perceval): Irish Fairy Book, 656 ; 
Taliesyn’s Song to the Wind, 657 
Great Britain: G. B. and the Congo, by Morel, 
459; Medallic Illustrations of History of G. B., 
Parts IX. and X., 500; History of Holy 
Eucharist in G. B., by Bridgett, 588 ; L’ Europe 
et la Politique britannique, by Lémonon, 729. 
See Britain. 
Great Divide, by W. Vaughn Moody, 371 
Great Mrs. Alloway, by Douglas Murray, 600 
Great Possessions, by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, 421 
Greece in Evolution, 493 
Greek Architecture: by Marquand, 245; by 
Edith A. Browne, 304 
Greek Dress, by Ethel B. Abrahams, 49 
Greek History and Malaria, by Jones and With- 
ington, 366 
Greek Life, Guide to B.M. Exhibition, 105 
Greek Music, Raymond Duncan on, 599 
Greeks and Modern Civilisation, by Mahaffy, 726 
Greek Vases, Painters of, by Pottier, 246 
Green (J. S.), Mannor and Court Baron, 360 
Green (John Richard), memorial tablet, 99 
Greenwich Second 9-Year Catalogue of Stars, 532 
Greenwood (Miss Alice D.), Lives of Hanoverian 
Queens of England, Vol. I., 173 
Greenwood (Frederick), journalist, death, 788 
Greenwood (L. H. G.), Nicomachean Ethics, 
Book VI., 122 
Gregory (Lady): Seven Short Plays, 403; The 
Image, 632 
Grenfell (B. P.), Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, 235 
Grenfell (G.), Congo Missionary, by Hawker, 391 
Gresswell (G. and A.), Health and Morals, 72 
Greswell (W. H. P.), Glastonbury Abbey, 37 
Grey (Rowland), Surrender, 490 
Gribble (Francis), Lausanne, 10 
Grieg and his Music, by Finck, 52 
Grier (Sydney C.), Path to Honour, 421 
Griffith (Nowell), Dorrien Carfax, 389 
Griggs (W.), Relics of East India Company, 259 
Grimm's Fairy Tales: illus. Rackham, 619; by 
G. and M. Sowerby, 728 
Grizzly Bear, by W. H. Wright, 498 
Grogan (Lady), Reginald Bosworth Smith, 652 
Gross (Prof. Charles), historian, death, 760, 764 
Groves (Charles), actor, death, 80 
Gruyer (Francois Anatole), art-writer, death, 565 
Gudehus (Heinrich), singer, death, 504 
ae ee (H. 8.), Register of Monkstown Union, 
Guiraud (Paul), novelist, death, 365 
Guitry (L.) in ‘ a, 23; in ‘ Samson,’ 53 
Gummere (F. B.), Oldest English Epic, 151 
Gunn (Mrs. Aineas), Little Black Princess, 620 
Gutch (Mrs.), Lincolnshire Folk-lore, 207 
Gwatkin (H. Melvill), Early Church History, 457 
Gwynn (Stephen), Robert Emmet, 587 
Gynecology, Minor, by V. Z. Cope, 269 
Hacker (Agnes), German doctor, death, 368 
Hackwood (F. W.), Inns, Ales, and Drinking 
Customs, 385 
Haddon (A. C.) on Caroline Furness Jayne, 623 
Hadley (H. K.), symphonic poem ‘ Salome,’ 247 
Haggard (H. Rider), Lady of Blossholme, 692 
eybury College, by Milford, 40 
Hale (A.), Adventures of John Smith in Malaya, 10 
Hale (Louise C.), The Actress, 92 
Halifax (Robert), Low Society, 177 
Hall (Hubert), dinner to, 239 
Hall (Richard N.): on crania from Rhodesia, 131 ; 
Prehistoric Rhodesia, 203 
Hallé (C, E.), Notes from a Painter’s Life, 336 
Halle (Ernst von), naval economist, death, 15 
Halley’s comet, 336, 368, 399, 430, 467, 530, 
562, 596, 628, 665, 701, 736, 768, 794 





Hallward (Reginald), exhibition, 596, 630 

Hamacher (Prof.), painter, death, 106 

Hambourg (Mark), pianoforte recital, 52 

Hamilton (Beryl), A Sense of Humour, 276 

Hamilton (Cosmo): A Sense of Humour, 276 ; 
Plain Brown, 587 

Hamilton (Henry): The Whip, 340 ; Marriages of 
Mayfair, 372 ; A Russian Tragedy, 706 

Hammerton (J. A.) on ‘ Meredith in Anecdote,’ 
15, 94 

Hampshire, Church Plate of, by Braithwaite, 272 

Hampstead Scientific Society’s observatory, 767 

Handel: Crystal Palace Festival, 23; H., by 
Streatfeild, 667 ; ‘ Messiah,’ Prout’s version,705 

Haney (J. L.), additions to Wise’s Tennyson 
Bibliography, 153 

Hankin (St. John), Last of the De Mullins, 248 

Hannay (D.), Short History of Royal Navy, 
Vol. II., 257, 300 

Hannay (R. Kerr), Archbishops of St. Andrews, 
Vol. II., 295 

Hanotaux (Gabriel): Contemporary France, Vol. 
IV., 94; Fachoda, 124 

Hanoverian Queens of England, Lives of, by 
Greenwood, Vol. I., 173 

Happiness, by Maud Stepney Rawson, 357 

Happy Book, by G. and M. Sowerby, 728 

Happy Hearts, 524 

Harding’s Luck, by E. Nesbit, 728 

Hardy (E. G.), Studies in Roman History, 
Second Series, 297 

Hardy (G. H.), Course of Pure Mathematics, 46 

Harker (A.), Natural History of Igneous Rocks,157 

Harmer (S. F.), Cambridge Natural History, 
Vol. IV., 301 

Harm’s Way, by Lloyd Osbourne, 91 

Harnack (A.), Acts of the Apostles, 294 

Harper (C. G.), The Smugglers, 652 

a Music, by Scarlatti, Parts VI. and 

TII., 52 

Harris (J. Rendel), Side-lights on New Testa- 
ment Research, 295 

Harris-Burland (J. B.), House of the Soul, 150 

Harrison (Jane E.), Pottier’s Douris, 246 

Hart (H. C.), Henry VI., Parts I. and II., 403 

Hart (Mabel), Sister K., 9 

Hartley (M.), Beyond Man’s Strength, 654 

Hartrick (A. S.): illus. Forest Lovers, 629; 
exhibition, 665 

Harty (Hamilton), recital, 631 

Harvard College Observatory Circular, 499 

Harvard House at Stratford-on-Avon opened, 429 

Harvey (W.), Irish Life and Humour, 360 

Hassall (John), Potted Brains, 591 

Hausrath (Adolf), ‘*‘ George Taylor,’ death, 184 

Havell (H. L.), Stories from Thucydides, 327 

Haven, The, by Eden Phillpotts, 521 

Haverfield (E. L.), Audrey’s Awakening, 620 

Hawker (G.), Life of G. Grenfell, 391 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, illus. Pogany, 523 

Hawtrey (Valentina), In the Shade, 786 

Hay (Ian), A Man’s Man, 588 

Haydn: Centenary, 338; The Return of Tobit, 534 

Headlam (Cecil), The Inns of Court, 220 

Health, Morals, and Longevity, by Gresswell, 72 

Heath (T. L.), Euclid’s Elements, 333 

Heavens at a Glance, 768 

Hedwig in England, 553 

Hegel’s Educational Theory and Practice, by 
Mackenzie, 327 

Heidi, by Johanna Spyri, 620 

Heinemann (W.) on long novels, 699 

Heitz (Paul), Die deutschen ‘‘ Accipies,’’ 19 

Hellas, Days in, by Mabel Moore, 93 

Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, by Grenfell and Hunt, 235 

Hellenic Society: Annual Meeting, 17; Miss 
G. L. Bell on Persian Palace of Ukheithar, 595 

Helm (W. H.), Jane Austen, 454 

Henderson (Keith), Whimsy Pictures, 769 

Henley (Samuel) and ‘ Vathek,’ 658, 696, 789 

Henry III.: Close Rolls, 1234-7, 759 

Henry Bradshaw Society, Annual Meeting, 661 

a (Robert), Poems, ed. Gregory Smith, 
Vol. II., 123 

Heortology, by K. A. H. Kellner, 360 

Heraldry, Complete Guide to, by Fox-Davies, 400 

Herbert (Agnes), The Isle of Man, 392 

Herbert (S.) on Johnson and Jennens, 494, 659 

Herbertson (Agnes G.), The Summit, 588 

Heredity, Mendel’s Principles of, by Bateson, 271 

Hereford Musical Festival, 306, 338 

Herkless (J.), Archbishops of St. Andrews, 
Vol. II., 295 

Heroes of Modern India, by Gilliat, 522 

Heroine, by Eaton Stannard Barrett, 42 

Herzegovina and Bosnia, by Holbach, 590 

Heurck (Dr. van) botanic collections, 73 

Hewlett (Maurice): Open Country, 325; Forest 
Lovers, illus. Hartrick, 629 

Heyes (J. P.), Round the World in a Motor-Car, 328 

Heywood (Florence), Important Pictures of the 
Louvre, 161 

Hichens (Robert), Bella Donna, 522 

Higgs (H. M.), organ music, 274 

(Arno), violinist, death, 247 





Hill (Headon), Troubled Waters, 325 

Hill (James S.), Wrede’s Origin of New Testa- 
ment, 294 

Hill (L.), Further Advances in Physiology, 129 

Hills & Co.’s Cards and Calendars, 696 

Hilty (Karl), international lawyer, death, 497 

Hind (C. Lewis), Augustus St. Gaudens, 304 

Hindu Tales, by J. Jacob Meyer, 207 

Hird (Frank), The Deeper Stain, 758 

His Borrowed Plumes, by Mrs. Cornwallis-West,53 

Historical MSS. Commission, Vol. V., 238 

Historical Society: Despatches from Paris, 
330; 664 

History, Introductory, of England, by Fletcher, 
Vols. III.-IV., 233 

Hoare (Douglas), Where Children Rule, 800 

Hobbes’s Leviathan, ed. Pogson Smith, 590 

Hobson (Ruth A.), The Daisy, 523 

Hodgkin (John) on ‘ Vathek,’ 789 

Hodgson (W. Earl), An Angler’s Season, 40 

Hodgson (William), Scotch journalist, death, 661 

Hodson (A. L.), Letters from a Settlement, 153 

Hoe (Robert), printing-machine maker, death, 365 

Hoffmann (Hans), novelist and poet, death, 71 

Hofmann (Josef), Piano Playing, 106 

Hogarth (W.), picture of the stage, 54 

Hogarth’s London, by H. B. Wheatley, 754 

Holbach (Maude M.), Bosnia and Herzegovina, 590 

Holbein (Hans) the Elder, a copyist, 51 

Holbein copperplate portraits in colours, 134 

Holbrooke (J.), Dylan—Homage to E, A. Poe, 23 

Holder (C. F.), Fish Stories, 186 

Holland, Henry Hudson in, by Murphy, 366 

Holland (Clive), Tyrol and its People, 10 

Holmes (C. J.) appointed Director of National 
Portrait Gallery, 274 

Holmes (T. Rice) on Scipio’s march, 125 

Holt-White (W.), Man Who Stole the Earth, 654 

Holy Mountain, by Stephen Reynolds, 456 

Holy Spirit in New Testament, by Swete, 615 

Home (Gordon), The Inns of Court, 220 

Home (Hon, James A.), death, 557 

Home Life in Ireland, by Robert Lynd, 488 

Homes, Modern, by Raffles Davison, 132 

Hone (Nathaniel J.), Mannor and Court Baron, 360 

Honest Man, by Ralph H. Bretherton, 64 

Hope (A. H.), Higher Education of Boys, 321 

Hopf (Ludwig), The Human Species, 216 

Horace, Satires, ed. Morris, 326 

Hornby (Dr. James John), death, 560 

Horniman (Roy), Romance of Beauty, 121 

Hornung (E. W.), Mr. Justice Raffles, 357 

Hospital for Sick Children: In a Good Cause, 95 

Houllevigue (L.), Evolution of the Sciences, 399 

Hours spent in Prison, by Gorky, Andreyeff, and 
Korolenko, 207 

House, English, by W. Shaw Sparrow, 303 

House of the Soul, by Harris-Burland, 150 

House of Whispers, by W. Le Queux, 177 

House Opposite, by Perceval Landon, 706 

Howard (Keble), Potted Brains, 591 

Howden (J. R.), Locomotives of the World, 728 

Howells (W. D.), Seven English Cities, 724 

How They went to the Seaside, by Praeger, 523 

Hudson (Henry) in Holland, by Murphy, 366 

Hudson (W. H.), Afoot in pe Bmey 265 

Huggins (Sir William), Scientific Papers, 765 

Hughes (C.) on Sir John Cheke’s letters, 237 

Hughes (T.), Notes on ‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ’ 
by Selfe, 124 

Hughes-Hughes (A.), Catalogue of MS. Instru- 
mental Music at British Museum, 705 

Hugo (V.), Feuilles d’Automne, ed. Norman, 326 

Huguenot Society, 628 

Hugues (Clovis), poet, monument to, 184 

Hulbert (Archer Butler), Niagara River, 93 

= (F. Edward), That Rock-Garden of Ours, 


Human Species, by Ludwig Hopf, 216 

Huneker (James), Egoists, 95 

Hunt (A. 8.), Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, 235 

Hunter (A.) on Mrs. Jordan’s first appearance, 136 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, Catalogue of MSS., 
by Young and Aitken, 358 

Hunting: Art of H., by Twici, ed. Sir H. Dryden 
—Turbervile’s Booke of H., 209 

Hutchings (W. W.), London Past and Present, 788 

Hyatt (S. P.): Marriage of Hilary Carden, 297 ; 
Biffel, a Trek Ox, 619 

Hymenzus, ed. Moore Smith, 107 

—— Functions, by Becker and Orstrand, 


Ibsen (H.), Hedda Gabler, 741 

Igneous Rocks, Natural History of, by Harker, 157 

Illustrators, modern, at Baillie Gallery, 189 

Image, The, by Lady Gregory, 632 

Imperial Richenda, by R. Langbridge, 121 

In a Good Cause, 95 . 

In Ambush, by Marie van Vorst, 389 

Inchbold (Stanley), Spirit of the Downs, 38 

Income Tax, by T. Hallett Fry, 236 

India: Overland Trek from I., by Benn, 490; 
Heroes of Modern I., by Gilliat, 522 ; Report 
of Survey Department, 664 

Influences, by Paul Methven, 422 
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Ingleborough, hypsometrical map, 243 

Ingpen (Roger), Letters of P. B. Shelley, 550 

Ingram (John H.) on ‘ The Poe Cult,’ 238, 462 

In Itinere, by G. N. Northrop, 178 

Innes (J. W. Brodie), Old as the World, 92 

Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs, by Hackwood, 
385 

Inns of Court, by Home and Headlam, 220 

Insect Stories, by Vernon L. Kellogg, 72 

In the Children’s Garden, by Schofield, 728 

In the Shade, by Valentina Hawtrey, 786 

In Three Legations, by Mrs. C. de Bunsen, 590 

Intruding Angel, by C. Marriott, 554 

Invincible Amelia, by Maria Albanesi, 64 

Ireland: Stone Ages in I., by F. Smith, 49; 
Home Life in I., by Lynd, 488 ; Medallic Ilus- 
trations of History of I., Parts IX. and X., 500 

Irish Dames of Ypres, by Dom Nolan, 179, 215, 239 

Irish Fairy Book, ed. A. P. Graves, 656 

Irish Life and Humour, by Harvey, 360 

Irish manuscripts in Continental monasteries, 125 

Irish Ways, by Jane Barlow, 584 

Iron Cardinal (Richelieu), by McCabe, 66 

Irons (Geneviéve), A Damsel who Dared, 490 

Irving (H. B.) as Mathias, 404 

Islanders, The, by Theodora Wilson Wilson, 523 

Italian, Central, Painters, by Berenson, 737 

Italian Archeological Institute at Athens, 503 

Italian Art, Evolution in, by Grant Allen, 337 

Italian books of the 15th century, 153 

Italian Bronze Statuettes of the Renaissance, 
by Bode, Vols. I. and II., 217 

Italian Hours, by Henry James, 689 

Italian Universities, Study of Religion in, by 
Jordan and Labanca, 458 

Italy : I. from 1494 to 1790, by Mrs. Vernon, 234 ; 
Birth of Modern I., by White Mario, 356 ; 
Stone and Bronze Ages in I., by Peet, 466; 
Pellagra in I., 595 

It = Can Happen Again, by De Morgan, 691, 


Ives (G. B.), Bernard’s Geofroy Tory, 90 

Ivory Carvings, Catalogue by Dalton, 431 

Jacberns (Raymond), Attic Boarders, 620 

Jack Carstairs, by Sydney Sandys, 760 

Jackson (R. C.): Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse, 
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Jackson (W. W.), Dante’s Convivio, 422, 461 

Jackson (Wilfrid S.), Trial by Marriage, 457 

Jacob (V.), Stories told by the Miller, 727 

Jacobs (W. W.), Sailors’ Knots, 727 

Jacomb (A. E.), Johnny Lewison, 389 

Jacottet (E.), Treasury of Ba-Suto Lore,Vol. I., 208 

Jacquet (Gustave), artist, death, 78 

Jaggard (W.) on Jennens and Shakespeare, 659 

James (Gilbert), Omar Khayyam, 784 

James (Henry), Italian Hours, 689 

James (Montague R.), Manuscripts of West- 
minster Abbey, 431 

James (William), The Meaning of Truth, 549 

Janet (Léon), geologist, death, 562 

Jayne (Caroline Furness), death, 623 

Jeanne d’Arc. See Joan of Arc. 

Jebb (Sir R. C.), Rhetoric of Aristotle, 122 

Jenkinson (J. W.), Experimental Embryology, 185 

Jennens (Charles) and Dr. Johnson, 494, 659 

Jennings (A. C.), Medieval Church and Papacy,785 

Jennings (Oscar), The Morphia Habit, 792 

Jerome (J. K.), They and I, 522 

Jerusalem, Going down from, by Duncan, 694 

Jewett (Sophie), author, death, 560 
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John Bull’s Other Island, by Shaw, 404 

John Goodchild, by Wright-Henderson, 177 

Johnny Lewison, by A. E. Jacomb, 389 

John of Salisbury’s Policraticus, ed. Webb, 585 
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by Crum, 589 
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Poems, 1785, 239, 267, 298, 329; letter to 
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Jones (H. Stuart), Thucydides, Book IV., 326 
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Jordan (L. H.), Study of Religion in Italian 
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Jordan (Dr. Warwick), organist, death, 275 
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Joyce (T. Athol), Women of All Nations, 47 

Junius, R. A. Austen Leigh on identity, 426 

Kahn (Gustave), Auguste Rodin, 737 

Kahnweiler (Bettina), Pottier’s Douris, 246 

Kairouan and Tunis, by Petrie, 132 

Kalischer (Alfred C.): Beethoven’s Letters, 162 ; 
death, 504 

Kamphausen (Adolf), theologian, death, 239 

Karpeles (Gustav), editor of Heine, death, 127 

Kashmir: Emerald set with Pearls, by Parbury, 
68; K., by Younghusband and Molyneux, 490 

Kaulbach (Hermann von), painter, death, 770 

Keane (A. H.), Smith’s Stone Ages, 49 

Keane (C, A.), Modern Organic Chemistry, 16 

Keary (C. F.), The Mount, 325 
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Keene (C.), Humorous Masterpieces, 788 
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Kemp (E. G.), The Face of China, 491 
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Kennedy (W. M.), Archbishop Parker, 265 
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Key of the Unknown, by R. N. Carey, 389 
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Knapsack, Notes from, by G. Wherry, 210 

Knibbs (G. H.), Official Year-Book of Australia,12 

Knight (W. A.), Cassell’s Elementary Geometry, 46 

Knight of the Golden Sword, by Barrington, 357 

Kodaikanal Observatory Bulletin, 532 

Korolenko, Hours spent in Prison, 207 

Kreisler (Herr), violin recital, 435 

Kréyer (Peter Severin), artist, death, 666 

Krumbacher (Karl), philologist, death, 791 

Kuhrnert (Herr), picture exhibition, 768 

Labanca (B.), Religion in Italian Universities, 458 

Lady Calphurnia Royal, by Dorrington and 
Stephens, 92 

Lady in Grey, by Mrs. Fred Reynolds, 64 

Lady of Blossholme, by Rider Haggard, 692 

Lady of the Shroud, by Bram Stoker, 121 

Lahor (Jean), Dr. H. Cazalis, poet, death, 45 

Lake Country, Round the, by Rawnsley, 94, 127 

Lakeland, Heart of, by L. J. Oppenheimer, 9 

— Tales from Shakespeare, illus. Rackham, 

Landon (Perceval), The House Opposite, 706 

Landor (Walter Savage), on Rose Aylmer, 266 

Landowska (Wanda), Musique ancienne, 52 

Lane (Hugh P.) knighted, 22 

Lane (John) on Johnson’s Poems, 1785, 299 

Lane-Poole (Stanley) on Byron and Stratford 
Canning, 154 

Lang (Mrs.), Red Book of Heroes, 523 

Langbridge (Rosamond), Imperial Richenda, 121 

Langlade (Pierre), designer, death, 599 

Lankester (Sir Ray), Treatise on Zoology, Part I., 
185, 217, 243, 271 

Larmor (Joseph) knighted, 17 

Lassalle (Jean), baritone, death, 307 

Last of the De Mullins, by Hankin, 248 

Latham (E.), French-English Dictionary, 326 

Latin : Colloquia Latina, by Edwards, 41; New 
L. Delectus, by Thomas and Doughty, Book II., 
42; First L. Book, by Williams, 327; L. 
Anthology, 521 

Laurus Nobilis, by Vernon Lee, 460 

Lausanne, by Lewis and Gribble, 10 

Lauvriére (E.), Vigny’s Chatterton, 42 

Lawn Tennis Player, Complete, by Myers, 39 

Lawson (Sir Wilfrid), by G. W. E. Russell, 620 

Layng (A. E.), General Textbook of Elementary 
Algebra, 334 

Lea (Henry Charles), historian, death, 529 

Lear (E.), Book of Nonsense, 788 

Leaves of the Lower Branch, by Christian, 149 

Leblanc (Maurice): Arséne Lupin versus Holmlock 
Shears, 122 ; Arséne Lupin, 275 

Le Bon (Gustave), The Crowd, 68 

Lechartier (G.), Le Vaisseau de Plomb, 65 

Lecky (W. E. H.), Memoir by his wife, 552 

Lee (Vernon), Laurus Nobilis, 460 

Leeds Astronomical Society, Journal, 271 

Lee-Hamilton (Eugene), Mimma Bella, 359 

Lees (F.), Lenotre’s Romances of French Revolu- 
tion, 390 

Leigh (A. M.), Selected Poems by M. Arnold, 41 

Leigh (R. A. Austen) on identity of Junius, 426 

Leipsic University Quincentenary, 71, 99 





Lémonon, L’Europe et Politique britannique, 729 





Lemot, French caricaturist, death, 401 

Lenotre (G.), Romances of French Revolution, 
390 

Lenygon (Francis), Decoration and Furniture of 
English Mansions, 303 

Leonard (W. Ellery), Fragments of Empedocles, 69 

Leoncavallo: Pagliacci, 247 

Le Petit (Alfred), caricaturist, death, 666 

Lépine (S.), exhibition, 50 

Le Poittevin (Louis), painter, death, 191 

Le Queux (W.): The House of Whispers, 177 ; 
The Red Room, 422 

Lessing (G.E.), Hispanisme de, by Pitollet, 180 

Letts (W. M.), Diana Dethroned, 64 

Letts’s Diaries, 657 

Levi (Eugenia) on Byron at Waterloo, 154 

Lewis (J. H. and M. H.), Lausanne, 10 

Lewis (L.), Advertisements of ‘ Spectator,’ 418 

Lewkowitsch (J.), Chemical Technology of Oils, 
Fats, and Waxes, 366 

Lew-Landowski (H.), Musique ancienne, 52 

Liberty and Progress, by Dawbarn, 296 

Librarianship, Guide to, by Duff Brown, 359 

Library: July, 180; October, 657 

Library Association at Sheffield, 362, 394 

Lick Observatory Bulletin, 48 

Life: Philosophy of Long L., by Finot, 129; 
Grammar of L., by Wrench, 269 

Lighter Studies of a Country Rector, by Vaughan 


398 
Liliencron (Freiherr Detlev von), poet, death, 127 
Lincoln, Subsidy collected in Diocese, 1526, 91 
Lindsay (Mabel M.), Anni Domini, 458 
Lindsay (W. M.) on Irish MSS. at St. Gall, 125 j 
Line upon Line, New, 619 
Linnean Society, 627, 701, 735 
Linton (Sir J. D.), Merchant of Venice, 737 
Lippi (Fra Filippo), Romance of, by Anderson, 
654 


Lister (Joseph, Baron), Collected Papers, 16 

Liszt (Franz), memorial concert, 192 

Litany Lane, by M. Baillie Saunders, 691 

Literary Year-Book, ed. Basil Stewart, 788 

Literature, English: Cambridge History, Vol. 
III., 6, 45; First Book, by C. L, Thomson— 
New Primer, by Tucker and Murdoch, 41 ; 
E. L. in the 19th Century, by Magnus, 204 

Literature, Essays on, by Edward Caird, 296 

Literature, German: History, by Calvin Thomas 
—Chuquet on, 120 

Literature, Royal Society of: Dr. M. C, Stopes 
on a Japanese Drama, 700 

Little Black Bob-Tail, 524 

Little Black Princess, by Gunn, 620 

Little Classics, 361 

Little Damozel, by Monckton Hoffe, 535 

Little Flowers of S. Francis, tr. Arnold, 695 

Little Japanese Girl, by Nell Parsons, 620 

Little Mrs. Cummin, by Pryce, 742 

Little Sister Snow, 489 u 

Liverpool Astronomical Society, Annual Meeting, 
665 

Livre du Chastel de Labour, by Bruyant, 236 

Livy, Book IX., ed. Anderson, 326 

Lloyd’s Sixpenny Dickens, 493 

Loane (Miss M.), An Englishman’s Castle, 152 

Lobban (J. H.), Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale, 781 

Locomotives of the World, by Howden, 728 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), The Ether of Space, 158 

Loeb (Louis), artist, death, 134 

Lohr (Marie) as Ophelia, 23 

Loliée (F.), Frére d’Empereur, le Duc de Morny, 68 

Lombroso (Cesare), criminologist: death, 498, 
595; After Death, What? 794 

London: L. and Environs, by E. T. Cook, 95; 
Calendar of Letter-Book I, ed. Sharpe, 618; 
Hogarth’s L., by Wheatley, 754; L. Past and 
Present, by Hutchings, 788; Indication of 
Houses of Historical Interest, 791 

London City Churches, Notes on, by Pearce, 402 

London’s Forest, by P. J. S. Perceval, 424 

Londons of the British Fleet, by Fraser, 119 

London University, Scholarship in Craniology, 794 

Longevity, Health, and Morals, by Gresswell, 72 

Longitudes, Annuaire du Bureau, 794 

Longman (Hubert Harry) created baronet, 14 

Longnor (E.), Manuscript of Lettice Longnor, 262 

Lonsdale (Frederick), The Best People, 221 

Lorrimer Sabiston, Dramatist, by Carton, 600 

Lossen (Hermann), surgeon, death, 271 

Lost Empire, by Capt. Gilson, 728 

Louis XIII., Court of, by Patmore, 353 

Louvre: acquisitions, 22, 599; 
Pictures of the L., by Heywood, 161 

Love and the Wise Men, by Percy White, 389 

Love Besieged, by C. E. Pearce, 786 

Love, the Thief, by Helen Mathers, 293 

Lowell (Percival), Mars as the Abode of Life, 186 

Lowes (E. L.), Chats on Old Silver, 703 

Low Society, by Robert Halifax, 177 

Lubbock (Basil), Deep Sea Warriors, 121 

Lucas (E. V.), A Wanderer in Paris, 180 

Lucas (St. John), The First Round, 421 

Lucy (H. W.) knighted, 14 : : 

Lugaro (E.), Modern Problems in Psychiatry, 269 


Important 
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Luke the Physician, by Sir W. M. Ramsay, 588 
Lute of Jade, ed. L. Cranmer-Byng, 392 
Lyall (Sophie), Dutch Bulbs and Gardens, 734 
Lynd (Robert), Home Life in Ireland, 488 
Lyons (A. Neil), Sixpenny Pieces, 93 
Lyttelton (Lucy), Book of Wild Things, 695 
Maartens (Maarten), Price of Lis Doris, 522 
Mac Alister (D. A.), Geology of Ore Deposits, 366 
Macartney (J. Scott), musical critic, death, 771 
McAulay (Allan), The Eagle’s Nest, 325 
Macaulay (Lord): John Hampden, Sir W. 
Temple, War of Spanish Succession, 41 
McCabe (Joseph), Iron Cardinal (Richelieu), 66 
McCarthy (Justin Huntly): The Proud Prince, 
308 ; The God of Love, 553 
McClumpha (C. F.), Otway’s Orphan, and Venice 
Preserved, 136 
Macdonald (R.), Rival Treasure-Hunters, 523 
Macdonell (Prof. A. A.) on Leipsic University, 99 
MacDowell (Edward), by Lawrence Gilman, 52 
McEvoy (C.), Gentlemen of the Road, 470 
McKean (T.), The Punishment, 293 
Mac Kenna (S.), Plotinus on the Beautiful, 180 
Mackenzie (Sir Alexander), Colomba, 771 
Mackenzie (M.), Hegel’s Educational Theory, 327 
Mackenzie (W. M.), Barbour’s Bruce, 123 
McKim (C. Follen), architect, death, 401 
Maclean (Alick), ‘ Maitre Seiler ’ at Lyric, 246 
McLean (N.), Old Testament in Greek, Vol. I. 
Part II., 328 
MacMahon (Ella), Fancy O’Brien, 95 
Macmillan (Frederick O.) knighted, 594 
MacNutt (Barry), Elements of Electricity, 158 
Macphail (Andrew), Essays in Politics, 124 
Macpherson (H. B.), Home-Life of a Golden 
Eagle, 734 
Madame Mouse, 620 
Madame X, by Bisson, 308 
Madan (Falconer), Brasenose College, Vol. I., 175 
Madrid, School of, by Beruete y Moret, 337 
Maeterlinck (M.), The Blue Bird, 163, 771 
Magie et la Musique, by Combarieu, 370 
Magnetism, Elements of, by Franklin and Mac- 
Nutt, 158 
Magnus (Laurie), English Literature in 19th 
Century, 204 
Mahaffy (J. P.), What have Greeks done for 
Modern Civilisation ? 726 
Maino (Giacomo and G. A.), new work by, 797 
Mair (G. H.), Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, 43 
Maitland (Frances), Book of Flowers, 728 
Maitre Seiler, by Alick Maclean, at Lyric, 246 
Making a Gentleman, by Sutro, 339 
Makrizi, Histoire d’Egypte, 262 
Malaria and Greek History, by Jones and Withing- 
ton, 366 
Malaya, John Smith in, 1600-5, by Hale, 10 
Malet (Lucas), The Score, 206 
Malory’s King Arthur, illus. Beardsley, 703 
Man, First and Last, by St. Clair, 128 
Man, Isle of, by Agnes Herbert, 392 
Man and the Bible, by J. A. Picton, 293 
Maniac, The, 186 
Man in Lower Ten, by M. R. Rinehart, 786 
Mann (Mary E.), Avenging Children, 292 
Manning (Frederic), Scenes and Portraits, 424 
Mannor and Court Baron, ed. Hone, 360 
Mansions, English, Decoration, by Lenygon, 303 
Man’s Man, A, by Ian Hay, 588 
Manuscript of Lettice Longnor, 262 
Man Who Stole the Earth, by Holt-White, 654 
Marchant (E. C.), Thucydides, Book III., 325 
Marchetti (Louis), book-illustrator, death, 22 
Margaret Hever, by Eliz. Martindale, 422 
Mario (Jessie White), Birth of Modern Italy, 356 
Marjoram (J.), New Poems, 179 
Markham (Christopher A.), Pewter Marks, 273 
Marprelate Tracts, Intro. to, by Pierce, 233 
Marquand (Allan), Handbook of Greek Architec- 
ture, 245 
Marriage of Hilary Carden, by Hyatt, 297 
Marriage of Margaret, by Albanesi, 177 
Marriages of Mayfair, by Raleigh and Hamilton, 
' 372 
Marriott (C.), The Intruding Angel, 554 
Mars as the Abode of Life, by Lowell, 186 
Marshall (Archibald), Squire’s Daughter, 389 
Marson (C. L.), Glastonbury, 37 
Martin (Dr. Carlaw) knighted, 14 
Martin (Sir Theodore), death, 213 
Martin (Wm.): on the theatre stage, 53; on the 
Globe Playhouse, 425 
Martindale (Elizabeth), Margaret Hever, 422 
Mary, by Bjérnson, 786 
Mary, by W. Graham, 297 
Mary up at Gaffries, by Nethersole, 92 
Mascagni: Cavalleria Rusticana, 247 
Mascran (Les), by Louis Delzons, 65 


Mastin (John), Through the Sun in an Airship, 150 

Mathematical Society : Annual Meeting, 628 ; 767 

Mathematics, Pure, Course of, by Hardy, 46 

Mathers (Helen), Love, the Thief, 293 

Matheson (Annie), Alphabetical Symbols, 557 

Mattos (A. T. de): Leblanc’s Arséne Lupin, 122 ; 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, 163 

Maude (J. H.), Foundations of English Church, 457 

Maughan (W. Somerset), Smith, 435 

Maxwell (D.), The Isle of Man, 392 

Maxwell (Sir Herbert): Memories of the Months, 
Fifth Series, 693; Story of the Tweed, 730 ; 
Century of Empire, Vol. I., 760 

Maxwell (W. B.), Seymour Charlton, 388 

Maxwell-Scott (Mrs.), Madame Elizabeth, 146 

May (J. Lewis), Turquan’s Love Affairs of Napo- 
leon, 124 

Meade (Edward S.), The Story of Gold, 215 

Meaning of Truth, by W. James, 549 

Medallic Illustrations of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Parts IX. and X., 500 

Medical Library Association, Annual Meeting, 187 

Medici, The, by Col. G. F. Young, 755 

Medicine, Relation to Philosophy, by Moon, 792 

Medici Society reproductions, 338, 796 

Mee (A.), Heavens at a Glance, 768 

Melba, by Agnes G. Murphy, 631 

Mellon (Mrs. Alfred), actress, death, 340 

Melozzo da Forli, works by, 630 

Melton (G. G.) on Roman Church and animals, 462 

Melville (Lewis): Brighton, 264; and ‘ Vathek,’ 
663, 696, 789 

Memorials of his Time, by Lord Cockburn, 760 

Memorials of Old Sussex, ed. Mundy, 782 

Memories of Fifty Years, by Lady St. Helier, 556 

Memories of the Months, by Sir H. Maxwell, 693 

Men and Manners of Old Florence, by Biagi, 787 

Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, by Bateson, 271 

Mendelssohn-Handel Festival, 23 

Mendicant at First-Hand, Davies on, 455 

Menpes (Mortimer), China, 490 

Mercer (Wm.): on destruction at Lucca, 161 ; 
on Johnson’s Poems, 1785, 298; on frescoes 
in Umbria, 434 

Meredith (G.): articles by E. Clodd and J. C. 
Bailey, 14; A. Hammerton on, 15, 94; 
MSS. of novels, 493 ; Last Poems, 551; Early 
Appreciations, ed. M. Buxton Forman, 656 

Meredith (H. O.), Outlines of Economic History, 


Merrie Tales of Jacques Tournebroche, by France, 
af 

Merriman (Henry Seton): The Slave of the Lamp 
—The Sowers, 263 ; The Last Hope, 657 

Merry Past, by Ralph Nevill, 655 

Merx (Adalbert), Orientalist, death, 184 

Message of the Son of Man, by Abbott, 458 

Mestorf (Prof. Johanna), archeologist, death, 161 

Metals, The Precious, by T. Kirke Rose, 215 

Meteorological Society, 663, 794 

Methodism, New History of, ed. Townsend, Work- 
man, and Eayrs, 210 

Methven (Paul), Influences, 422 

Meyer (Mrs. Carl), Makers of our Clothes, 152 

Meyer (J. Jacob), Hindu Tales, 207 

Meyer (Paul), genre painter, death, 106 

Meynell (Alice), Ceres’ Runaway, 459 

Meynell (Everard), Corot and his Friends, 244 

Michel (Emile), Nouvelles Etudes sur l’Histoire 
de l’Art, 245 

Microbes, Campaign against, by Burnet, 269 

Microscopical Society : decision to admit women 
as Fellows, 73; 562, 701 

Mid-Channel, by Pinero, 307 

Middleton (G. A. T.), English Church Architecture, 
189 


Midsummer Madness, by Morley Roberts, 206 

Milford (L. S.), Haileybury College, 40 

Millard (T. F.), Far Eastern Question, 621 

Mills (T. R.), Thucydides, Book IV., 326 

Milton: Paradise Lost, 327 

Mimma Bella, by Eugene Lee-Hamilton, 359 

Mineral Kingdon, by Brauns, Part VII., 366 

Miniatures, Old, Chats on, by Foster, 564 

Minnesingers, by Jethro Bithell, Vol. I., 236 

Miskawayh (Ibn), Tajarib al-Umam, Vol. I., 262 

Miss Manners, by Aileen Orr, 728 

Mr. Burnside’s Responsibility, by Cobb, 261 

Mr. Justice Raffles, by Hornung, 357 

Mitchell (Sir Arthur), archeologist, death, 469 

Mithraic monument from Cappadocia, 20, 50 

Mitsukuri (Kakichi), zoologist, death, 701 

Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century, 
by Fischel, 737 \ ‘ 

Moliére : Jean Coquelin in ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,’ 23 

Molyneux (Major E.), Kashmir, 490 





Masefield (John): Multitude and Solitude, 92 ; 
The Tragedy of Nan, 601 

Mason (Agnes), St. Theresa, 729 

Masques and Phases, by Robert Ross, 692 

Masterman (C. F. G.), Condition of England, 62 

Masters, Old, 368 


Masters of Literature : Scott—Fielding, 460 | 


Mommseen (T.), Provinces of Roman Empire from 
Cesar to Diocletian, 234 

Moncrieff (A. R. Hope), Heart of Scotland, 729 

Mond (Dr. Ludwig), chemist, death, 767, 769 

Monk (W. J.), Story of Burford, 234 

Monkstown, Parish Registers, ed. Guinness, 297 

Monmouthshire, by G. W. and J. H. Wade, 94 

Moody (William Vaughn), Great Divide, 371 








Moody-Manners Opera Company at the Lyric : 
Carmen — Die Meistersinger — Lohengrin — 
Madame Butterfly, 221; Maitre Seiler, 246 ; 
Cavalleria 
—Faust, 247 ; Rienzi, 275 

i (R. O.), Relation of Medicine to Philosophy, 

2 


Moon of Valleys, by D. Whitelaw, 9 

Moore (Arthur William), Manx writer, death, 625 

Moore (Mabel), Days in Hellas, 93 

Moore (T.), Tribute to, by Florence Parbury, 68 

Mora (J. J. de) et J. N. Bohl von Faber, Querelle 
Caldéronienne, by Pitollet, 180 

Morals, Natural and Social, by Read, 786 

Morel (E. D.), Great Britain and the Congo, 
459 


Moretum Alterum, by Winterbotham, 693 

Morfill (Prof. W. R.), death, 594, 622 

Morgan (Henri de), archeologist, death, 666 

Morgan-de-Groot (J.), Affair on the Bridge, 64 

Morison (Mary), Bjérnson’s Mary, 786 

Morny (Duc de), Frére d’Empereur, by Loliée, 68 

Morphia Habit, by Oscar Jennings, 792 

Morris (E. P.), Satires of Horace, 326 

Morse (H. W.), Ostwald’s Fundamental Principles 
of Chemistry, 561 

Moser (A.), Bach’s Sonaten, Parts 1 and 2, 191 

Motor-Car, Round the World in, by Scarfoglio, 
328 

Moulin (René), Année de Politique extérieure, 67 

Moulton (L. Chandler), Poems and Sonnets, 179 

Mount, The, by C. F. Keary, 325 

Mowbray’s Church Kalendars, 557 

Mozart’s Don Juan, 22 

Miigge (M. A.), Friedrich Nietzsche, 69 

Mulhall (Mrs. M. McM.), Explorers in the New 
World, 102 

Multitude and Solitude, by Masefield, 92 

Mummer: Ramblings of an Old M., by Craufurd— 
Magnificent M., by Wyndham, 192 

Mundy (P.), Travels in Europe, ed. Temple, 419 

Mundy (P. D.), Memorials of Old Sussex, 782 

Munro (James), Acts of Privy Council: Colonia] 
Series, Vol. I., 18 

Miinsterberg (Hugo): Psychology and Crime, 
235 ; Psychotherapy, 792 

Murat (Joachim) : Lettres et Documents, Vol. IIT, 
—by Weil, Vol. III., 492 

Murdoch (W. G. Blaikie), Royal Stuarts in their 
Connection with Art and Letters, 654 

Murdoch (Walter), New Primer of English Litera- 
ture, 41 

Murphy (Agnes G.), Melba, 631 

Murphy (E. Gardner), Basis of Ascendancy, 236 

Murphy (H. C.), Henry Hudson in Holland, 366 

Murray (D. A.), Differential and Integral Calculus, 
46 


Murray (Douglas), Great Mrs. Alloway, 600 

Murray (Sir James A. H.), New Eng. Dict.: 
Prophesy—Pyxis, 756; ‘‘ correspondant’”’ of 
Académie des Inscriptions, 791 

Murray (Sir John), Bathymetrical Survey of 
Fresh-Water Lochs, 186 g 

Music: Rise of M., by Goddard, 191; Catalogue 
of Printed M. in Royal College of Music, by 
Barclay Squire, 306; Catalogue of Allen A, 
Brown Collection, Boston, 503; Greek M., 
599 ; Catalogue of MS. Instrumental Music at 
British Museum, by Hughes-Hughes, 705 

Musical Association, Proceedings, 631 

Musical Composition, Modern, by Corder, 192 

Musical League Festival, 402 

Musical Society, International, Quarterly Maga- 
zine, 631 

Musique ancienne, by Landowska, 52 

Musique et la Magie, by Combarieu, 370 

Musset (A. de), correspondence revealed, 733 

Muther (Richard), fine-art writer, death, 22 

Myers (A. W.), Complete Lawn Tennis Player, 39 

Myers (C. S.), Textbook of Experimental Psycho- 
logy, 235 

Myers (F. W. H.), St. Paul, 124 

My Pets, by Dumas, 728 

Myrton-Michalski (S. V.), painter, death, 630 

Mysore from the Inscriptions, by Rice, 230 

My Undiscovered Crimes, by Wicks, 93 

Napoleon: A Favourite of N. (Mlle. George)— 
Love Affairs of N., by Turquan, 124; N.’s 
Brothers, by Hilliard Atteridge, 386 

Napoleon III.: Duc de Morny, by Loliée, 68 ; 
Rise of Louis N., by Simpson, 729 

Natal: Government Astronomer’s Report, 499 

Nathalie’s Sister, by Anna Chapin Ray, 620 

National Gsllery: acquisitions, 106, 161, 599; 
Catalogue of British School, 430 ; Loan Exhibi- 
tion, 370, 433, 468, 503, 599, 769 

National Gallery of British Art: acquisitions, 
190, 533 ; revised Catalogue, 304 

National Gallery of Ireland, acquisitions, 134, 161 

National Loan Collection, 370, 433, 468, 503, 
599, 769 

National Portrait Gallery: Prof. Holmes ap- 
pointed Director, 274 ; acquisitions, 769, 772 

Natural and Social Morals, by Read, 786 

Natural History, Cambridge, Vol. IV., 301 


Rusticana—Pagliacci—T annhauser 
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Nature: N. and Ornament, by L. F. Day, 132; 
Design in N., by J. Bell Pettigrew, 269 

Nature Book, Vol. III., 734 

Nature Books, Dent’s Open-Air, by Westell and 
Turner, 734 

Nature Study, Book of, ed. Farmer, Vol. IV., 217 ; 
Vol. V., 734 

Naval Pocket-Book, ed. Laird Clowes, 94 

Navy, Royal, Short History, by Hannay: Vol. 
II., 257, 300 

Navy League Annual, ed. Burgoyne, 555 

Navy List, Royal, 556 

Necromancers, by R. Hugh Benson, 150 

Nemo (Henry), Goodchild’s Garland, 523 

Nesbit (E.), Harding’s Luck, 728 

Nest of Sparrowhawk, by Baroness Orczy, 786 

Nethersole (S. C.), Mary up at Gaffries, 92 

Nevill (Ralph): French Prints of Eighteenth 
Century, 18; The Merry Past, 655 

Nevinson (Henry W.), Essays in Freedom, 263 

— (I1.), Raleigh’s Last Fight of the Revenge, 

" 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Musical Festival, 503, 534 

Newcomb (Prof. Simon), astronomer, death, 73 

New English Dictionary: Ribaldric—Romanite, 
61; S—Sauce, 229; Prophesy—Pyxis, 756 

New Gallery Summer Exhibition, 49 

Newman (Francis W.), Memoir by Sieveking, 517, 
557, 560 

Newsvendors’ Institution, 70th festival, 594 

New Testament. See Bible. 

New World, Explorers in, by Mulhall, 102 

New Zealand, Dominion of, by Sir A. Douglas, 263 

Niagara River, by A. B. Hulbert, 93 

Nicholls (Madame Agnes), recital, 631 

Nicholson (R. A.), Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydém, 
784 

Nicoll (Robertson) knighted, 594 

Nietzsche (F.), Life and Work, by Miigge, 69 

Nineteenth Century, Modes and Manners of, by 
Fischel, 737 

‘ Nineteenth Century,’ theatrical articles in, 742 

Nixon (Mima), Dutch Bulbs and Gardens, 734 

Noél (EK. A. P.), ‘‘ Tony Noél,” sculptor, death, 
469 


i] 
Nolan (Dom P.), Irish Dames of Ypres, 179, 215, 
239 


Noorden (C. van), Dickens’s Pickwick, 693 
Norfolk Coast, by W. A. Dutt, 89 
Norfolk Pageant at Blickling, 222 
Norman (H. C.), Feuilles d’Automne de Victor 
Hugo, 326 ; 
Norman Architecture in Cornwall, by Sedding, 
00 


Norris (Frank), The Third Circle, 206 

Northern Lights, by Sir G. Parker, 428 

Northrop (G. N.), In Itinere, 178 

North Sea Fisheries Report, 664 

Norton (Mrs.), Life of, by Jane G. Perkins, 656 

Norwood (C.), Higher Education of Boys, 321 

Noskowski (Sigismund), composer, death, 221 

Nottingham Art Museum, acquisitions, 434 

Novels: of doubtful character—long, 699 

Numismatic Society, British: portrait presented 
to Mr. Carlyon-Britton, 48; Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton on Coins found in the Isle of Man, 
131; Journal, Vol. IV., 219; Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton on Anglo-Saxon Mints, 531; Annual 
Meeting, 767 

Numismatic Society, Royal: Mr. C. T. Seltman 
on the Coins of Antigonus I.—Mr. G. F. Hill 
on Two Italian Medals of Englishmen, 531 ; 
Prof. Oman on Coins of Corinth, 663; Mr. 
Grueber on Roman Silver Coinage, 794 

Nun Kun, Peaks and Glaciers, by Workman, 783 

Nutrition and Evolution, by Reinheimer, 430 

Odd Volume, ed. J. G. Wilson, 591 

O’Dwyer (Robert), ‘ Eithne ’ produced, 163 

(Ecology of Plants, by Warming and Vahl, 270 

Ogle (Sir Henry), Roots’s Paris in 1814, 492 

Oils, Fats, and Waxes, Chemical Technology, by 
Lewkowitsch, 366 

Okey (T.) on pellagra in Italy, 595 

Old as the World, by Brodie Innes, 92 

Oldmeadow (Ernest), Antonio, 8 

Old Testament. See Bible. 

Oliver (S. Pasfield), Life of Commerson, 335 

Ollivier (Emile), L’Empire Libéral, Vol. XIV., 11 

Omar Khayy4m: Mr. Dulac’s illustrations, 501 ; 
by Nicholson and James, 784 

On the Forgotten Road, by H. Baerlein, 692 

Open Country, by Maurice Hewlett, 325 

Opera: Don Juan, 22; production of ‘ Tess,’ 78 ; 
Aida, 107; end of the season, 135. See also 
Carl Rosa and Moody-Manners, 

Oppé (Adolf Paul), Raphael, 739 

Oppenheimer (L. J.), The Heart of Lakeland, 9 

Orczy (Baroness), Nest of the Sparrowhawk, 786 

Ordinary People, by Una L. Silberrad, 757 

Ore Deposits, Geology of, by Thomas and Mac 
Alister, 366 

Organ: Original Compositions for O., 274 ; O. in 
Musical Art, by Statham, 435 

Organ Music: by Scarlatti, Parts VI. and VIL, 
a2; Old English O. M., 274 











Ornament and Nature, by L. F. Day, 132 
Orpheus, by Salomon Reinach, 12 

Orr (Aileen), Miss Manners, 728 

Orr (D.), Lugaro’s Psychiatry, 269 

Orstrand (C. E. van), Hyperbolic Functions, 334 
— (W. A.), Elements of Animal Physiology, 


Osbourne (Lloyd), Harm’s Way, 91 
Ostwald (W.), Fundamental Principles of Chemis- 
try, 561 
Otter, Life Story of, by Tregarthen, 128 
= Poetry, History of, by Gibb, Vol. VI., 
6 


Otway (T.), Orphan, and Venice Preserved, 136 

Over Brave Blue Seas, by W. Brooke, 360 

Overland Trek from India, by Edith F, Benn, 490 

Oxford Observatory Report, 160 

Oxford Notes, 730 

Oxford Thinkers, Six, by A. Cecil, 235 

Oxyrhynchia, Hellenica, by Grenfell and Hunt, 235 

Pachmann (M. de), pianoforte recital, 566 

Paderewski (M.): pianoforte recital, 631; Sym. 
phony in B minor, 799 

Pageant, Norfolk, at Blickling, 222 

Pageant of English Poetry, 657 

Pain, its Causation, by R. Schmidt, 129 

Painter-Etchers and Engravers, elections, 630, 
769 

Painters : Master P. of Britain, by Gleeson White, 
105; Florentine P. of the Renaissance, by 
Berenson, 245; Central Italian P., by Beren- 
son, 737 

Painters, Oil, Royal Institute of, 501 

Painters in Tempera, Society of, 596 

Painter’s Life, Notes from, by Hallé, 336 

Painting: Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
P., by Bode, 104; American P., by Caffin— 
British Water-Colour P., by Cundall—Fresco P., 
244 


Paladin, The, by H. A. Vachell, 422 

Palestine, Pre-Biblical, by Cormack, 499 

Palgrave (F. T.), Golden Treasury, 69 

Palgrave (R. H. Inglis) knighted, 14 

Palmer (Sutton), Heart of Scotland, 729 

Papacy and Medieval Church, by Jennings, 785 

Papal Rome, Last Days, 1850-70, by Cesare, 390 

Paper, Manufacture of, by R. W. Sindall, 430 

Parbury (Florence), Emerald set with Pearls, 68 

Paris: Jubilee of Society of Anthropology— 
Report of the Observatory, 103 ; Wanderer in 
P., by Lucas, 180; Grant Allen’s Historical 
Guide, 188 ; Despatches from P., 1784-7, 330 ; 
P. in 1814, by Roots, 492; Art Student’s 
Reminiscences, by Fox, 736, 770 : 

Parish Registers of St. Catherine’s, Dublin, and 
Union of Monkstown, 297 

Park (Carton Moore), exhibition, 769 

Parker (Archbishop), by Kennedy, 265 

Parker (Eric), Book of the Zoo, 728 

Parker (Sir Gilbert), Northern Lights, 423 

Parliament, by Sir W. R. Anson, 236 

Parliamentary Elections, Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices at, by Renwick Seager, 236 

Parliamentary Papers, 15, 22, 45, 48, 51, 71, 73, 
99, 103, 127, 131, 156, 160, 184, 215, 239, 
243, 268, 271, 301, 332, 365, 397, 429, 465, 497, 
529, 532, 560, 562, 594, 596, 625, 661, 664, 
699, 764, 767, 791, 794 

Parry (Sir C. H. H.) : Two Suites, 191 ; J. S. Bach, 
799 


Parsons (Nell), Little Japanese Girl, 620 

Parville (Henri de), scientific journalist, death, 73 

Pasture (Mrs. H. de la), The Tyrant, 554 

Paterson (W. E.), School Algebra, Part I., 46 

Path to Honour, by Sydney C. Grier, 421 

Patmore (K. A.), Court of Louis XIII., 353 

Patterson (J. E.), Watchers by the Shore, 150 

Patterson (M. W.), History of Church of England, 
725 


Paul (Sir J. Balfour), Accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland, Vol. VIII., 296 

Payne (J. F.) on early use of ‘‘ salary,’’ 298 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph), History of the George 
worn by Charles I., 132 

Peacock (Edward Eden), journalist, death, 529 

Peacock (Mabel), Lincolnshire Folk-lore, 207 

Peaks and Glaciers of Nun Kun, by Workman, 
783 


Pearce (C. E.), Love Besieged, 786 

Pearce (C. W.), Notes on Old London City 
Churches, 402 

Pearson (A. C.), Euripides, Phoenisse, 326 

Pearson’s Weekly, thousandth number, 301 

Peary (R. E.), discovery of North Pole, 302 

Pease (H.), With the Warden of the Marches, 206 

Peet (T. Eric), Stone and Bronze Ages, 466, 499 

Pelet-Narbonne (G.), military writer, death, 497 

Pellagra in Italy, 595 

Pemberton (Max), Adventures of Capt. Jack, 207 

Pembroke (First Earl of), Survey of Lands, 145 

Pennell (Jos.), James’s Italian Hours, 689 

Pennell (T. L.), Among the Wild Tribes of the 
Afghan Frontier, 322 

Penny (F. E.), The Unlucky Mark, 456 

People’s Library, additions, 361 





Peple (Edward), The Spitfire, 9 

Perceval (P. J. S.), London’s Forest, 424 

Perkins (Jane Gray), Life of Mrs. Norton, 656 

Perrault (C.), Fairy Tales, ed. Rippmann, 42 

Peruvian antiquities, 467 

Petherick (E. A.), collection bought by Australian 
Government, 497 

Petrie (Graham), Tunis, Kairouan, and Carthage, 


132 

Pettigrew (J. Bell), Design in Nature, 269 

Pewter Marks, by C. A. Markham, 273 

Phaethon and other Stories, by Edwards, 41 

Philharmonic Concerts, 631, 706, 740 

Philip (J.C.), Romance of Modern Chemistry, 498 

Philips’ New School Atlas of Comparative Geo- 
graphy, 327 

Philip the Forester, by D. E. Kennedy, 262 

Phillpotts (Eden): Fun of the Fair, 206; The 
Haven, 521 

Philological Society : Mr. H. Harrison on British 
Surnames, 628; Mr. Williams on Middle 
Scotch, 766 

Philosophy, Relation of Medicine to, by Moon, 792 

Photographic exhibitions, 401 

Physical Society, 73, 595, 664, 736 

Physics, Text-Book of : Sound, by Stewart, 334 

Physiology: Further Advances in P., by Hill, 
129; Elements of Animal P., by Osborne, 561 

Piano Playing, by Josef Hofmann, 106 

Pickarsky (Rola), artist, death, 630 

Pickthall (Marmaduke), Valley of the Kings, 691 

Picton (J. Allanson), Man and the Bible, 293 

Pictures: Important P. of the Louvre, by Hey- 
wood, 161, World’s Great P., 368 

Picture sales: Holbrook Gaskell, 21; Sir W. 
Throckmorton, 22; 51; Cuthbert Quilter, 77; 
Kirtlington Hall, 533; John Ford, 666; Earl 
of Sheffield, 769 

Pierce (Ernest F.), Woodhays, 588 

Pierce (W.), Historical Introduction to Mar- 
prelate Tracts, 233 

Pigott (Sir Digby), Tommy’s Adventures in 
Natureland, 620 

Pin and the Pudding, by Barton White, 247 

Pinero (A. W.): knighted, 24; Mid-Channel, 307 

Piombo (Sebastiano del), portrait of Andrea Doria, 
99 


Pisa, founder of the Cathedral, 434 

Pissarro (Lucien), edition of Nerval, 598 

Pitfield (Ada), Bachelors of Wescombe, 178 

Pitollet (Camille), L’Hispanisme de Lessing—La 
Querelle Caldéronienne de J. N. Bohl von 
Faber et J, J. de Mora, 180 

Plain Brown, by Cosmo Hamilton, 587 

Plant Names, Pronunciation of, 72 

Plants: C£cology of P., by Warming and Vahl, 
270; Life Histories of Familiar P., by Ward, 
398 

Plasterer, Art of, by G. P. Bankart, 18 

Plate: Old Royal P. in the Tower, by Jones— 
Church P, of Hampshire, by Braithwaite, 272 

Plays: P. by John Galsworthy, 79; Three P., 
by Granville Barker, 371 ; Seven Short P., by 
Lady Gregory, 403 ; Three P., by Mrs. Clifford, 
668 


Plotinus on the Beautiful, trans. MacKenna, 180 

Poe Cult, by Didier, 238, 426, 462 

Poems: Selected P. by M. Arnold, ed. George and 
Leigh, 41; P. and Translations, by Synge, 178 ; 
New P., by Marjoram—P. and Sonnets of L. C. 
Moulton, 179 ; Last P., by Meredith, 551; New 
P., by Watson, 617; Later P. from ‘ Punch,’ 
ed. Waugh, 787 

Poetry: History of Ottoman P., by Gibb, 
Vol. VI., 262; Aristotle on P., ed. Bywater, 
324; Fairy P., ed. Bate, 327; Treasury of 
South African P., ed. Crouch, 360; Romantic 
Movementin English P., by Symons, 518 ; Latin 
Anthology, 521; Pageant of English P., 657 ; 
Introduction to P., by Prof. Alden, 694 

Pogany (Willy), Tanglewood Tales, 523 

Poincaré (Henri), awarded gold medal, 17 

Poincaré (Lucien), Electricity, Present and 
Future, 158 

Poland: La Question Polonaise, by Dmowski, 
153; Last King of P., by Bain, 455 

Pole, North, Dr. Cook and Peary, 302 

Politics, Essays in, by Macphail, 124 

Pope (Jessie), Babies and Birds, 728 

Pope (Paul R.), German Composition, 326; : 

Popol Vuh, by Lewis Spence, 208 

Poppy, by Cynthia Stockley, 654 

Portrait Painters, Society of, 629 

Portraits of women at La Bagatelle, 19 

Potted Brains, by Howard and Hassall, 591 

Pottier (E.), Douris and Painters of Greek 
Vases, 246 

Powder and Jam, by Mary Bisgood, 523 

Praeger (J. Rosamond), How They went to the 
Seaside, 523 

Prang (Louis), colour-printer, death, 51 

Pratz (Mlle. C. De), Elisabeth Davenay, 95 

Premier Ministre en Angleterre, by Sibert, 68 

Press : enactones Conference in London, 154, 
361, V4 . 
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Press Cuttings, by Bernard Shaw, 79 

Price (F. G. Hilton), Old Base Metal Spoons, 
278 

Price of Lis Doris, by Maartens, 522 

Prints, French, of 18th Century, by Nevill, 18 

Privy Council, Acts of : Colonial Series, 1613-80, 
180 

Privy Council of Scotland, Register discovered, 
761 


Promenade Concerts, 221, 247, 274, 275, 306, 338, 
03 
~— (G. W.) on “‘ Who killed John Keats ? ”’ 


Proud Prince, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, 308 
Prout (Prof. Ebenezer), death, 740 
Prussian Universities, women at, 71 
Pryce (Richard), Little Mrs. Cummin, 742 
Psychiatry, Modern Problems in, by Lugaro, 269 
Psychology : Textbook of Experimental P., by 
yers—P. and Crime, by Miinsterberg, 235 ; 
Textbook of P., by Titchener, Part I.. 730 
Psychotherapy, by Hugo Miinsterberg, 792 
Puccini: Madame Butterfly, 221 
Pughe (Miss Buddig A.), water-colours, 134 
Pullar (Laurence), Bathymetrical Survey of 
Fresh-Water Lochs, 186 
Punch, Later Poems from, ed. Waugh, 787 
Punishment, The, by T. McKean, 293 
Purcell: Bonduca, 565; P., by Runciman, 566 ; 
_— Prior on P., 631 ; H. J. Wood’s Suite, 
7 


Purvis (J. B.), Lewy a Uganda, 93 

Quaritch (B.), books from Italian presses, 153 

Queen’s Hall Choral Society, concert, 565 

Queens of England, Hanoverian, Lives of, by 
Greenwood, Vol. I., 173 

Querido (Israel), Toil of Men, 493 

Question of Quality, by Madame Albanesi, 587 

Quiller-Couch (A. T.), True Tilda, 357 

Quilter (Sir W. Cuthbert), picture sale, 77 

Rackham (Arthur): Undine, 523; Gaulliver’s 
Travels — Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
564; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 619; exhibition, 


665 
Radford (Lewis B.), Henry Beaufort, 66 
Radio-Activity : Introduction to R., by Raffety, 
72; R. and Geology, by Joly, 157 
Radziwill (Princess), Duchesse de 
Chronique, Vol. III., 621 
—7 (C. W.), Introduction to Radio-Activity, 


Rainbow Book, by Mrs. M. H. Spielmann, 523 
~—— Book ; or, Coloured Stories for Children, 
8 

Rainy (Principal), Life by P. C. Simpson, 584 

Raleigh (Cecil): The Whip, 340; Marriages of 
Mayfair, 372 

Raleigh (Sir Walter): Last Fight of the Revenge, 
257; Sir W. Ralegh, play by Devereux, 504 

Raleigh (Prof. W.), Barrett’s Heroine, 42 

Ralli (Théodore Jacques), painter, death, 503 

Ramsay (Sir W.), Essays Biographical and 
Chemical, 158 

Ramsay (Sir W. M.): on Mithraic monument from 
Cappadocia, 20, 50; Luke the Physician, 588 

Ransome (Arthur), Book of Friendship, 591 

Raphael, by A. P. Oppé, 737 

Rawlings (Gertrude B.), Coins and How to Know 
Them, 220 

a ey (H. D.), Round the Lake Country, 94, | 


Ray (Anna Chapin), Nathalie’s Sister, 620 

Ray (R. J.), The White Feather, 372 

Read (Carveth), Natural and Social Morals, 786 
Reade (Aleyn Lyell), Johnsonian Gleanings, 


Dino’s 


Return of the Petticoat, by Warwick Deeping, 
325 

Revenge, Last Fight, by Raleigh, 257 

Revue Germaniaue, 661 

Reynolds (Mrs. Fred.), Lady in Grey, 64 

Reynolds (Stephen), The Holy Mountain, 456 

Rhodes (Kathlyn), The Desert Dreamers, 554 

Rhodesia: crania from R., 130; Prehistoric 
R., by Hall, 203 

Rhys (Grace), The Bride, 325 

Ricci (Archita), unknown painter, 740 

Ricci (Seymour de), Census of Caxtons, 358 

Rice (B. L.), Mysore and. Coorg from the Inscrip- 
tions, 230 

Richelieu, Romance of, by McCabe, 66 

Richter (Francis), blind pianist, recital, 600 

Rickert (Edith), Beggar in the Heart, 489 

Riddell (G. A.) knighted, 14 

Rideout (H. Milner), Dragon’s Blood, 92 

Ridge (W. Pett): Splendid Brother—Thomas 
Henry, 297 

Rieger (Max), author, death, 625 

Rinder (Frank), D. Y. Cameron’s Etchings, 337 

Rinehart (Mary R.), Man in Lower Ten, 786 

Rings, Memorial, belonging to F. A. Crisp, 133 

Rippmann (Prof.): First Book of German Poetry 
—Fairy Tales of Master Perrault, 42 

Rischgitz (Edward), artist, death, 599 

Rival Treasure-Hunters, by Macdonald, 523 

Robarts (Edith), Swiss Family Robinson retold 
for Little Folk—True Stories from History, 
2 


523 

Roberts (C. G. D.): The Backwoodsmen, 92 ; 
Kings in Exile, 727 

Roberts (H.), Finot’s Philosophy of Long Life, 129 

Roberts (Morley), Midsummer Madness, 206 

Roberts (W.) on portraits of women at La 
Bagatelle, 19 

Robertson (T. W.): School, 24 ; Ours, 80; Caste, 
136 


Robespierre and French Revolution, by Warwick, 
622 


Robins (Eliz.), The Florentine Frame, 653 

Robinson (Charles Kirkby), Master of St. Catha- 
rine’s College, death, 71 

Robinson (J. A.): Manuscripts of Westminster 
Abbey—Flete’s History, 431 

Roche (C. E.), Anatole France’s White Stone, 424 

Rock-Garden of Ours, by F. E. Hulme, 398 

Rocks, Igneous, Natural History, by Harker, 157 

Rodin (Auguste), by Gustave Kahn, 737 

Reessler (C.), Jeanne d’Arc, 393, 426, 462, 503 

Rolland (Eugéne), folk-lorist, death, 127 

Roman Breviary, tr. Marquess of Bute, 589 

Romance at Random, by Marriott Watson, 727 

Romance of a Plain Man, by Ellen Glasgow, 424 

Romance of Beauty (Winifred), by Horniman, 121 

Romance of Empire : South Africa, by Colvin, 460 

Romance of Modern Manufacture, by Gibson, 620 

Roman Church and cruelty to animals, 329, 393, 
426, 462, 494, 591 

Roman de Sept Petites Filles, by Madame Delarue- 
Mardrus, 42 

Roman Empire: Provinces of R. E., by Mommsen 
—Conflict of Religions in Early R. E., by 
Glover, 234 

Roman History: R. H. from Cesar to Nero, 
by G. Ferrero, 7; Studies in R. H., by E. G. 
Hardy, Second Series, 297 

Romanische Literaturen und Sprachen, mit 
Einschluss des Keltischen, by Zimmer, 355 

Roman Life, Guide to B. M. Exhibition, 105 

Roman People, Language and Character, by 
Weise, 387 

Roman Studies, Society for Promotion of, 533 

Romantic Movement in English Poetry, by 





Part I., 391 
Reade (C.), Cloister and the Hearth, illus. Byam 
Shaw, 629 
Reade (W. H. V.), Moral System of Dante’s 
Inferno, 423 
Reader (Ethel), Story of Little Merman, 524 
Reaping, A, by E. F. Benson, 124 
Reaping, The, by Mary Imlay Taylor, 692 
Recollections, by Countess of Cardigan, 392 
Recollections of a Long Life, by Lord Broughton, 
117, 147, 154, 183 
Red Book of Heroes, by Mrs. Lang, 523 
Red-Hot Crown, by Dorothea Gerard, 8 
Red Room, The, by W. Le Queux, 422 
Redstone (V. B.), Memorials of Old Suffolk, 89 
Rees (T. Mardy), Notable Welshmen, 392 
si (Max), Symphonic Prologue to a Tragedy, 


Reinach (Salomon), Orpheus, 12 

Reinheimer (H.), Nutrition and Evolution, 430 

Reiset (Vicomte de), Belles du vieux Temps, 42 

Religion, Study of, in Italian Universities, by | 
Jordan and Labanca, 458 

Religions; Conflict of, in Early Roman Empire, 
by Glover, 234 j 

Renaissance, New Light on from Emblems, by ' 
Bayley, 327 | 

Rennie (W.), Acharnians of Aristophanes, 326 

Repington (Gilbert), letter from Johnson, 265 

Research Notes, 129, 241, 367, 530, 662, 792 


Symons, 518 

Roman Tragedy, by John Ayscough, 207 

Rome: Literary History, by Wight Duff, 62 ; 
Grove of Furrina, 134; Last Days of Papal 
R., by Cesare, 390 ; British bulldogs at R., 394 ; 
British School at R., Annual Meeting, 666 

Roémer (Albert), art-critic, death, 338 

Roodscreens and Roodlofts, by Bond and Camm, 
562, 797 

Roots (William), Paris in 1814, 492 

Rose (J. Holland), Reign of Queen Victoria, 41 

Rose (T. Kirke), The Precious Metals, 215 

Rosebud, and other Tales, by Kelly and Crane, 
523 


Rosemary’s Letter-Book, by Courtney, 692 
Rosenthal (Ludwig), bookselling jubilee, 733, 788 


| Rosenthal (Moritz), pianoforte recital, 469 
| Rose of Dauphiny, by Philip L. Stevenson, 390 


Rose of Savoy, by H. Noel Williams, 323 


| Ross (Robert), Masques and Phases, 692 


Ross (W. D.), Aristotle : Metaphysica, 122 

Rosthorn (Alfons von), gynecologist, death, 217 

Rothwell (F.), French Idiomatic Expressions with 
English Equivalents, 326 

Rouse (W. H. D.), Macaulay’s Essaysand Defoe’s 
Capt. Singleton, 41 


| Routh (H. V.) on Cambridge History of English 


Literature, 45 


, Rowland (Henry C.), Germaine, 554 





Rows (R. G.), Lugaro’s Psychiatry, 269 

Royal Academy, students’ exhibition, 768 

Royal College of Music, Catalogue of Printed 
Music, by Barclay Squire, 306 

Royal Institution, 48, 562, 736 

Royal Quartette, by Mrs. Bearne, 65 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, new premises, 596 

Rubens, long-lost portrait, 666, 704 

Rumbold (Sir Horace), The Austrian Court in the 
19th Century, 555 

Runciman (John F.), Purcell, 566 

Runge (Prof.), medical writer, death, 187 

Ruskin Series, 361 

— (C. E.), Chatterton, the Marvellous Boy, 
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Russell (G. W. E.), Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 620 

Russian Tragedy, by Henry Hamilton, 706 

Sailors’ Knots, by Jacobs, 727 

Sainsbury (Harrington), Drugs and Drug Habit, 72 

Saint. See the proper name. 

St. Andrews, Archbishops of, by Herkless and 
Hannay, Vol. II., 295 

St. Clair (G.), Man, First and Last, 128 

St. Gall, Irish MSS. at, 125 

St. Gaudens (Augustus), by Hind, 304 

St. Helier (Lady): Memoirs of a Vanished Genera- 
tion, 66 ; Memories of Fifty Years, 556 

St. Omer, paintings in church of St. Bertin, 246 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Memorials, by Sinclair, 701 

St. Paul’s School, 400th anniversary, 15 

Saintsbury (G.), Fielding, 460 

Saix (Tyler de), The Vulture’s Prey, 122 

Salary, used in 1392, 298 

Salmon (Edward), General Wolfe, 174 

Salter (H.), Subsidy in Diocese of Lincoln, 91 

Salting (G.), picture collector, death, 769 

Samba, by Herbert Strang, 728 

Samson, M. Guitry in, 53 

San Celestino, by John Ayscough, 554 

Sand (Gabrielle), bequest of Nohant, 45 

Sanders (Lloyd C.) on Statesmen Series, 426 

Sandys (J. E.), Jebb’s Rhetoric of Aristotle, 122 

Sandys (Sydney), Jack Carstairs, 760 

Satyrs, Book of, by A. O. Spare, 629 

Saunders (Margaret Baillie), Litany Lane, 691 

Savoy, Rose of, by H. Noel Williams, 323 

Savoy Operas, by Sir W. S. Gilbert, 632 

Saxe (Maurice de), by Trowbridge, 417 

Scandalous Mr. Waldo, by Straus, 389 

Scarfoglio (A.), Round the World in a Motor-car, 
328 


Scarlatti (A.), Harpsichord and Organ Music, 
ed. Shedlock, Parts VI. and VII., 52 

Scenes and Portraits, by F. Manning, 424 

Schaeffer (Emil), Van Dyck, 188 

Schefsky (Joseph), sculptor, death, 191 

Schelling (Ernest), pianoforte recital, 705 

Scherren (H.) on cruelty to animals, 426 

Schmidt (Rudolph), Pain, its Causation, 129 

Schofield (Lily), In the Children’s Garden, 728 

Scholar Vagabond, by Winstanley, 357 

Schomberg (J.) on letter of Dr. Johnson, 265 

School across the Road, by Desmond Coke, 728 

Schreiber (W. L.), Die deutschen ‘* Accipies,’’ 19 

Schubert’s Lazarus, 135, 306 

Schurz (Carl), Reminiscences, 486 

Schwarz (Hans), reliefs in wood and stone, 221 

Schytte (Ludwig Theodor), composer, death, 667 

Sciences, Evolution of, by Houllevigue, 399 

Scipio’s march to New Carthage, 125 

Score, The, by Lucas Malet, 206 

Scotland: Bathymetrical Survey of Fresh-Water 
Lochs, by Murray and Pullar, 186 ; Accounts of 
Lord High Treasurer, Vol. VIII., ed. Balfour 
Paul,296 ; History, Vol. III., by Hume Brown, 
551; Heart of S., by Moncrieff and Palmer, 729 ; 
Register of Privy Council discovered, 761 

Scott (C. A. Dawson), Agony Column, 654 

Scott (Robert), Pauline Epistles, 294 

Scott (Walter), ed. A. J. Grant, 460 

Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers, by 
Anderson, 655 

Scottish History and Literature, lectureships, 
791 

Scottish History Society, Annual Meeting, 699 

Scottish National Gallery, acquisitions, 22 

Sea, Conditions of Life in, by Johnstone, 159 

Seager (Renwick), Corrupt Practices at Parlia- 
mentary Elections, 236 

Search Party, by G. A. Birmingham, 292 

Sebastopolis (Bishop of) on Roman Church and 
cruelty to animals, 591 

Seccombe (T.), Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, 781 

Secret Terror, by Brenda, 177 

Sedding (E. H.), Norman Architecture in Corn- 
wall, 400 

Selfe (Sydney), Notes on ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
days,’ 124 . 

Sémantique intégrale, by R. de la Grasserie, 328 

Semmelweis, gynecologist, by Sinclair, 430 

Sense of Humour, by B. and C. Hamilton, 276 

Sense of Scarlet, by Mrs. Dudeney, 727 

Septuagint. See Bible, 

Sergeant (P. W.): The Real Francis Joseph, 67 ; 
Cleopatra of Egypt, 755 
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